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AUTHOR'S    NOTE 


THE    need     of    a    general     explanation 
having  been  fully  met  by  the  Preface 
which  Professor  Findlay  has  so  kindly 
contributed,  only  one  or  two   points  of  detail 
call  for  remark. 

A  glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  will  shew 
that  the  following  chapters  fall  into  two  groups 
—those  headed  The  Story  of  Tig,  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  tell  a  story  of  life  in  early 
Britain;  and  those  (Nos.  i.  iv.  ix.  xiii.  xvn. 
XX.  XXIII.  and  xxvi.)  which  are  designed  to 
supply  some  sort  of  commentary  upon  the 
narrative,  and  to  offer  a  few  hints  as  to  how 
the  topics  of  the  story  might  be  illustrated 
and  carried  into  practice. 

Most  of  the  figures  used  as  illustrations  have 
been  selected,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Director  of  the  British  Museum,  from  the 
Official  Guides  to  the  Antiquities  of  the  Stone 
Affe  and  of 
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these  figures,  therefore,  are  representations  of 
actual  objects. 

It  would  perhaps  be  superfluous  to  name  the 
various  well-known  and  sl  iidard  works  which 
have  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  these 
chapters.  I  desire  to  thank  Professor  W.  Boyd 
Dawkins,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  who  kindly  consented 
to  look  over  the  proofs;  and  it  is  a  special 
pleasure  to  record  my  gratitude  to  Miss 
Maria  E.  Findlay  for  much  friendly  help  and 
encouragement. 

H.  B.  H. 
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PREFACE 

THIS  little  book  for  children  is  a  sign  of 
the  times,  and  the  author  has  asked  me 
to  write  a  few  sentences  which  shall 
help  the  reader  to  discern  the  sign.     But  I  only 
wrrfce  for  a  few  of  the  readers-for  the  parents 
and   teachers  who  will   buy  the   book  to  give 
to  their  child  en.      The  latter  will  please  turn 
over  at  once  and  skip  this   dry  preface  about 
Education-it  ,s  only  written  for    grown-ups. 
^ou    my  dear   Harold   or   Marjorie,  may  start 
nght  away  at  Chapter  I.  and  make  acquaintance 
with  Uncle  John  and  the  story  of  Ti^ 
On  the  surface   these  chapters  are  simply  a 

narpnf  'f  \  ^^'  children-and  by  many 
parents  too-they  may  be  accepted  as  just 
hat  and  no  more.  But  from  the  knowledge 
we  have  now  gained  of  child-life,  we  recognize 
a  deeper  element  underlying  them.  The  youn- 
live  among  us  and  share,  in  a  way.  in  our 
experience,  but   they  have  very  little  concern 
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with  our  adult  world  of  art  and  commerce  and 
politics,  still  less  do  they  care  for  the  round  of 
social  interests  which  absorb  so  much  of  our 
time  and  care.  Efforts  are,  therefore,  always 
being  made  by  books,  as  in  a  thousand  other 
ways,  towards  special  provision  for  childish 
needs  and  childish  interests.  Here  we  have 
blood-and-thunder  stories  for  the  schoolboy ; 
there  we  find  verses  for  children,  rich  with 
poetic  fancy ;  the  historian  unbends  and  writes 
a  simple  history  of  England  for  the  young  ;  the 
man  of  science  follows  suit  and  reveals  the 
mysteries  of  nature — or  thinks  he  does  ! — in 
simple  language  and  picture. 

Now  I  have  no  quarrel  with  these  endeavours  : 
they  are  needed  as  planks  in  the  bridge  which 
the  child  has  to  cross  in  reaching  the  level  of 
adult  experience,  but  they  are  not  adequate  to 
the  situation.  For  literature,  history,  and 
science,  even  when  dressed  in  the  simplest 
language,  are  out  of  the  child's  range ;  when  he 
finds  pleasure  in  these  fields  he  has  already 
passed  somewhat  beyond  the  range  of  childhood  ; 
nay,  very  often  he  has  been  prematurely  and 
precociously  advanced,  and  has  been — so  far — 
Wiseducated,  by  being  fed  on  intellectual  food 
before  his  intellect  is  ready  to  digest  it. 
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With  a  deeper  knowledge  of  children's  ways, 
we   are  coming  to  see   that   their  moral   and 
mental   nature   is   so  radically    different   from 
ours,  that  it  cannot  be  adequately  nourished  on 
food  which  sustains  us— even  when  this  food  is 
offered  in  small  doses  and  sweetened  with  many 
flavours.      To    begin    with,   children  when  in 
health  desire  to  be  doing  things,  to  construct, 
to    achieve,    all    the    day    long— image    must 
materialize  into  act.     In  the  second  place,  the 
mise  en  scene    for    this   activity  needs   to   be 
simple,  direct,  personal.     The  complications  of 
our  adjustments  to  experience,  as  presented  in 
modern  biography  or  politics,  in  civilized  geo- 
graphy and  travel,  are  empty  for  them,  because 
they  have  xiot  yet   grown   to   the  size.     The 
superficial  interest  that  clever  or  good  children 
will    display    in    these  adult   concerns   usually 
shields  from  us  the  inner  life  of  childhood,  which 
ranges  with  more  intense  activity  in  a  narrow 
circle  of  fancy  and  imagery,  often  hidden  from 
the  elders  with  jealous  secrecy. 

How  shall  we  feed  this  inner  flame  ?  What 
range  of  episode,  in  the  vast  storehouse  of  man's 
experience  ^vill  hit  the  mark,  will  serve  at  once 
as  satisfaction  for  the  present  and  as  foundation 
for  the  future  ?     This  book  supplies  one  answer 
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to  that  question.  It  transplants  the  child  to 
an  epoch  where  men  and  women  are  themselves 
children— where  the  problems  of  life  are  the 
simple  tasks  of  economic  existence — food, 
shelter,  clothing;  it  gives  him  a  practical 
problem  to  achieve,  to  make  pots  for  the  food, 
to  weave  cloth  for  the  tent ;  it  gives  him  ideas 
for  play,  ideas  that  underlie  all  the  great  games 
in  which  mankind  finds  recreation. 

Here  are  all  the  arts  and  sciences  in  their 
beginnings,  and  here  can  our  children  make  a 
beginning— history,  geography,  manual  training, 
art,  all  find  a  place  in  the  story  of  "  Days  Before 
History." 

The  reader  must  not  suppose,  therefore,  that 
these  chapters  are  merely  a  variant  upon  the 
thousand  and  one  '  books  for  the  bainis,'  which 
are  offered  to  our  children.  If  they  are  properly 
used  by  a  skilful  parent  or  teacher  they  will 
give  the  child  the  chance  for  activity,  for  achieve- 
ment, which  modern  life  denies  him.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  all  children  (except,  perhaps, 
a  few  unfortunates,  offspring  of  princes  and 
nobles)  were  required  to  help  in  the  industries  of 
the  home :— spinning  and  weaving,  baking  and 
c-ooking,  washing  and  cleaning,  care  for  animals 
and  plants,  were  within  range  ail  the  time  and 
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thechilrlrr,n  ployr-rl  thf-ir  part  ;  but  ^h  ;  i.viu-'.Dnl 

revolution  not  only  crefttf.-d  a  n-.-.v  prol^.-tariat    -it 

deprived  the  children  of  their  biithrir/ht.     7hm 

has  been  expressed  by  John  Dev.ey,  and  othern  in 

America,  with  great  force  and    in^i^/ht.   and    it 

constitutes  a  capital  arraignment  of  our  mo^icTn 

system  in  the  educ  ition  of  the  vn:in<i.     If  I  do 

not  dwell  upon   it  further  it  is  u  .t\r  lack  of 

argument,   but    because    I   know  that   in    such 

matters    neither   parents   nor  teachers   can    be 

greatly  af!ected  by  argument.     Those  who  watch 

children— without    prejudice— seekir-rr    y,   notf- 

their  tendencies,  will  find  much  to  connrr-  this 

interpretation:  those  who  are  not  pr^-p-.-^-d  v, 

study  children  in  this  pitient  an ;  prar-{i^->l  w-.y 

will    not    be   influenced    bv    ••  edaratior-1 
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formers  !  " 

I:  should  be  added  that  the  author  has  ta;-:-rr. 
considerable  pains  to  secure  that  the  st.orv"  o^ 
I-nmitive  man  as  here  outlined  ii  true  to  facts. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  sub-'ect  bev— .d  -h':..' 
a  casual  reader  secures  from  pop-ilar  n^^akc-:s' 
out  I  have  ascertain^-'"'  f^o'-^  ^  ^i.-.^.v  „..,•.•  .  .- 
authontvthat  ^h^  '--^  r-  t,--.  .^^  r---      '•;..'    ■ 

*"-  t--— e "-  i.-c   _  .ne  eanv 

Aryans. 

xiitr  trutn  is  embodied  in  a  tale  •  to  -■-'■■7^  -^ 
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best  ofTcct  in  charaotor,  the  child 
scope  to  act  over  these  experiencos  in  ln"s  mni 
play  and  to  relate  these  to  the  Innnble  social 
duties  of  house  and  garden,  in  the  drama  of 
domestic  life.  This  last  is  the  most  porpiexincr 
problom  of  all,  for  it  takes  us  straight  to  the 
most  anxious  difficulties  of  our  modern  social 
environment. 

But  a  great  step  is  already  taken  when  we 
have  opened  the  door  to  this  new  field  of 
imagination  and  activity,  and  I  heartily  welcome 
"Bays  Before  History"  on  our  children's 
behalf. 

J.    J.    FiNDLAY 
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CHAPTER   I 
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THE    -^TCP.?    CAif.-:    70    ::'.    7'.-.- 

1KN  ,  vV   a   boy   called   Di.:;^.     g^  ;,  _.  -.^^ 
aiid  he  lives   near   Lcndon.     Li.-:    -.cnr.^ 
Dii:k'3  farther  and  L'.cther    rr.-. ved    aoije. 
Ali  their  fumifire  and  thm^'^  were  :p-A-n  ;n  she 
vans,  and  Dick  and  ins  father  and  n.o'-ner  i^-ens 
in  a  cab. 

When  they  rot  to  the  h:-:.:e.   D:c£  ran   in  at 
once  to  explore.     It  ^aa  n-.trea.ij  a  ne-.-  n:  o^e. 

becaase  people  had  lived  in  it  herore  :  hot  L.  :.< 
was  'disappointed  to  nnd  :t  vero-  r„::-n  t..e  -ao-.e 
as  the  hc:ise  they  had  ""st  l-:t.'  There  xi,.  --^ 
drawins-room  on  one  iice  :t  tiie  h.ah  ^.d  tne 
dinm^-room  on  tne  other,  and  all  tne  rooms 
upstairs,  ani  the  hath-rooni.  and  tne  hoz-room. 
"nst  tihe  same  as  :n  their  otner  z-:--i.'f- 


was  a  garden  with  walls  rooind  tiie  three  ;-; :- 
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very  like  their  last  one.  And  Dick  was  sorry 
that  there  was  nothing  new  to  see.  So  he  said 
to  his  father  that  he  did  not  like  the  new  house 
because  it  was  just  like  the  old  one.  But  his 
father  said :  "  You  must  not  grumble  at  that. 
Lots  of  houses  are  very  much  alike,  of  course. 
There  are  so  many  people  in  these  days  who 
want  the  same  sort  of  house  built  for  them." 

That  summer  Dick  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
uncle,  a  long  way  off  in  the  country.     Dick's 
uncle  lived  in  a  very  old  house ;  part  of  it  was 
more  than  four  hundred  years  old,  and  Dick  had 
never  been  in  such  an  old   house  in   his   life. 
His  uncle  took  him  all  round   it,  and  showed 
him  many  strange  things.     The  oldest  part  of 
the  house  was  a  square  tower  with  very  thick 
walls  and  long,  very  narrow  windows.     Dick's 
uncle  told  him  that  the  windows  were  made  like 
slits  so  that  the  men  inside   the   tower   could 
shoot  their  arrows  out  at  their  enemies ;  while 
the  enemies  would  find  it  very  hard  to  shoot 
their  arrows  in  and  hit  the  men  inside.    And  he 
said,  also,  that  in  the  old  days  before  people  could 
make  glass  for  windows,  it  was  better  to  have 
httle  windows  than  big  ones  in  very  cold  weather. 
And  Dick's  uncle  took  him  to  the  top  of  the 
tower  and  showed  him  the  remains  of  an  open 
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fireplace,  in  which  the  men  of  the  tower  used  to 
light  a  beacon  fire  to  give  the  alarm  to  people 
in  the  villages  and  towns   when   the   enemies 


were  coming. 


And  outside  the  tower  he  showed  him  part  of 
a  deep  ditch,  and  told  him  that  once  this  ditch 
went  right  round  the  house  and  was  called  a 
moat,  only  that  now  it  was  nearly  all  filled  up 
with  earth  and  tones.  But  at  one  time  it  was 
always  full  of  wader,  so  that  no  one  could  get  at 
the  tower  without  crossing  the  moat.  And  the 
people  in  the  tower  used  to  let  down  a  bridge, 
called  the  drawbridge,  because  it  was  drawn 
up  and  down  by  means  of  chains.  So  that 
when  they  or  their  friends  wanted  to  go  or' 
or  come  in,  the  drawbridge  would  be  let  down 
for  them,  and  pulled  up  afterwards. 

And  Dick's  uncle  told  him  that  all  these 
things  used  to  be  done  tc  make  houses  safe  to 
live  in,  because  once  upon  a  time  there  used  to 
be  a  great  many  thieves  and  robbers  in  the  land, 
and  there  were  no  policemen  to  keep  them  in 
order  ;  also  that  tlie  people  used  to  fight  among 
themselves  a  great  deal ;  and  his  uncle  showed 
him  some  old  pieces  of  armour,  and  a  helmet 
and  a  battle-axe  and  some  swords,  such  as  the 
knights  and  men-at-arms  used  in  battle  long  ago. 
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Dick's  uncle's  nam  ;  was  Uncle  John.      He 
was  very  much  pleased  to  see  that  Dick  liked 
his  old  house  and  his  old  sv/ords  and  armour  • 
but  he   said:    "I  know   where   there  are  the 
remains  of  some  houses  a  very  great  deal  older 
than  mine.     If  you  would  like  to  see  them,  we 
will  go  for  a  walk  to-morrow  and  try  to  find  them." 
The  next  day  they  set  out  for  their  walk- 
Dick  r.:A  his  uncle  John  and  a  collie  and  two 
terriers— and  Uncle  John  .said  :  "  We  will  call 
for  Joe  first." 
*'  Is  Joe  a  dog  ?  "  Dick  asked. 
"  No,"  said  his  uncle  ;  "  Joe  is  a  boy.     He  is 
nine,  like  you,  and  he  lives  in  the  house  with 
the  green  gate." 

But  Joe  said  he  was  afraid  he  could  not  come 
for  a  walk,  because  his  cousin  David  had  come 
to  spend  the  holidays  with  him,  and  they  had 
made   a  plan  to  go  fishing.      So  Uncle  John 
mvited  David,  too,  and  they  all  set  off  together. 
After  they  had  gone  about  a  mile  aloncr  the 
lane,  they  came  to  a  heath.     It  was  a  large  'open 
heath  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  looking  down  a  slope 
into  a  valley.     The  slope  of  the  hill  was  covered 
with   bushes,    and    there   were    trees    in   little 
groups  here  and  there.     The  hills  beyond  were 
mostly  covered   with   woods,  and  there  was  a 
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stream  in  the  valley  down  below.  Uncle  John 
led  the  way  until  they  came  to  a  flattish  place 
on  the  hillside.     Then  he  said  : 

"  Now  close  to  us  here  is  a  place  where  people 
lived  long  ago,  before  ever  they  could  build 
towers  or  houses  at  all.  Who  can  find  where 
these  old-time  people  lived  ?  " 

And  tha  boys  all  searched  round  among  the 
bushes  and  the  rocks ;  and  after  a  while  Joe 
called  out :  "  Was  it  here  ?  " 

Uncle  John  went  to  look,  and  he  laughed  at 
Joe.  For  what  he  had  found  was  a  little  io\i<rh 
shed  that  the  rabbit-catchers  had  put  up. 

Then  Dick  called  out.  He  >ad  gone  further 
down  the  hill,  and  had  come  upon  an  old  lime- 
kiln with  a  little  opening,  like  a  doorway,  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

But  Uncle  John  said:  '^  No,  T  don't  think 
that  the  hmokiln  is  even  half  as  old  as  my 
house.  What  we  are  looking  for  is  somethinrr 
not  built  with  stones  or  walls  at  pH."  ° 

Then  David  ran  back,  and  he  shouted  out  • 
and  when  they  went  to  where  he  was,  they 
tound  him  standing  in  a  sort  of  pit  du<^  in  the 
ground,  about  as  deep  as  David's  shoulders,  and 
about  twice  as  wide  across  as  Uncle  John's 
walking-stick  could  measure. 
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And  Uncle  John  said :  "  Yes,  that  is  one 
place;  but,  if  you  look  about,  you  will  find 
several  more." 

So  the  boys  hunted  about,  and  they  found 
nine  or  ten  n^ore  of  the  pits  ;  and  then  they 
came  back  to  where  Uncle  John  was  sitting  and 
asked  hnn  to  tell  them  about  these  old  dwellinos. 
But  ho  said  they  must  wait  a  little  while,  because 
he  had  something  else  for  them  to  see  first. 

As  they  walked  homeward  over  the  heath, 
they  came  to  a  place  where  the  cart-ti>.'ks  went 
down  to  the  sand-pits,  and  the  way  was  bare 
and  rough.  And  Uncle  John  said:  "Now 
which  of  you  boys  has  got  eyes  in  his  head  ? 
W  ithin  a  dozen  yards  of  where  we  are  standing 
1  liave  dropped  something  which  once  belonged 
to  one  of  the  men  of  the  pit-dwellings.  Six- 
pence  for  the  boy  who  finds  it !  " 

Then  they  all  began  to  hunt  round,  but  no 
one  could  find  anything.  So  Uncle  John  said : 
"It  is  something  made  of  flint-stone.  The 
man  io  whom  it  belonged  used  to  shoot  with  it  " 
And  he  kept  on  saying,  while  they  were  lookin^r 
about:  -Dick  is  hot"  or  -Joe  is  warm,"  jusi 
as  if  tbcy  were  playing  at  Magic  Music. 

At  lust  Joe  called  out,  ''  Ive  got  it !  "  and  he 
came  runmng  up  with  an  airo\s-hcad  chipped 
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out  of  ^'rey  flint ;  and  the  others  crowded  round 
to  look  at  it.  And  L'ncle 
John  showed  them  how  care- 
fully it  had  been  chipped, 
and  how  sharp  the  point  and 
edges  were,  although  it  was 
hundreds  and  hundreds  <'f 
years  old.  And  lie  cut  a 
strong  little  shoot  off  a 
hazel  tree,  and  shortened  it, 
and  split  it  at  the  end,  and 
showed  them  how  he  sup- 
posed the  man  who  made 
the  arrow  all  tiiat  long  time  ago  had  fixed  it  to 
its  shaft. 

Then  he  took  out  sixpence,  and  said  to  Joe, 
"  If  you  might  choose,  which  would  you  rather 
have  ?     The  sixpence  or  the  arrow-head  '?  " 

And  Joe  said,  "  The  arrow-head,  ever  so 
much  rather!  " 

But  Uncle  John  said,  "  You  mayn't  choose 
now,  so  take  your  sixpence.  But  I'll  tell  you 
what :  if  you  three  boys  would  like  to  Know 
more  about  the  pit-dwelling  people,  and  about 
their  houses,  and  how  they  hunted  and  ail  that, 
I  have  a  book  at  home  in  which  there  is  a  lot 
about  these  things  :  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
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vl  1!^  f.  "?"■  ""''  "^«''-  You  might  tr? 
}our  hands  at  building  a  ln,t,  to  see  if  yon  conid 
do  .t  as  we  1  a,  the  pit-dwelling  peop  e  d  d 

tye/ZT'^l  """^^  ^°'"«  ■'""^  -<'  ™,  and 
hiads  w/  "■{;?  "'''PP'»S  out  flint  a^ow- 
lieads.  We  might  have  a  shooting  match  %vith 
the  bows  and  arrows  wjfi,  tu  '."'"''"  ^"'n 
the  nnVo      n     .    ^^  '  "■"other  sixpence  for 

P  L"his  flin  '  '^'"^?""'  ^™  ■"igW  have  for  a 

so  fond  of        .•""■"^""^  °*  """«  'J^"'  Joe  is 
so  fond  of ;  and  give  ,t  to  the  boy  who  knows 

most  abont  what  we  have  been  r'^ading  when 
we  come  to  the  end  of  the  holidays."      "' 

Jhey  all  agreed  that  that  would  be  rather  a 
good  way  of  amusing  themselves,  if  the  book 
were  interesting.  But  by  the  time  they  got 
home,  n  was  too  late  to  begin  ;  so  the  readfng 
had  to  be  put  off  until  the  next  day 

On  the  next  day  Joe  and  David  went  up  to 
Lncle  John's  house.  As  it  was  a  wet  afternoon 
hey  sat  indoors.  On  the  table  there  was  a 
large  brown  book ;  and  as  soon  as  thev  had 
setted  themselves,  Uncle  John  took  np  thl 
book  aud  began  to  read. 
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CUAPTEll  IT 

THE   STORY   OF  TIG 
tig's  birthday  and  his  home 

ONCE   upon  a  time,  a  very  long  time  ago, 
there  was  a  boy  called  Tig.     When  the 
story  begins,  Tig  was  only  a  baby  ;    he 
was  four,  or  nearly  four.     To  tell  the  truth,  he 
did   not   quite  know   when   bis   birthday   was. 
He  did  not  have  a  proper  birthday  every  year. 
Nobody  kept   birthdays   when   Tig   was  little, 
because   people   had   not    any    names   for   the 
months,  as  we  have  now.     They  talked  about 
the  hot-time    and   the  cold-time.     And  if  you 
could   have   spoken   their    language,    and   had 
asked  Gofa,  Tig's  mother,  when  Tig's  birthday 
was,  she   would   have   said,  "One   day  in  the 
cold-time." 

When  Tig  was  born,  he  lived  first  of  all  in  a 
little  house  which  had  only  one  room  in  it.  It 
was  rather  like  a  cellar,  because  it  ^\..s  dug  out 
of  the  ground. 
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There  were  no  windows  in  the  house.     There 

ZTV't  ^T'"''-  '"'''  "  ^"^  "  hole,  like 
the  mouth  of  a  burrow;  and  Tig',  father  and 
mother,  and  any  of  their  friends  who  erne  to 
visit  them,  had  to  crawl  i„  and  out  on  all-fours 
A  n,ght,  when  the  family  were  all  inside,  T  g's 
father  used  to  roll  a  big  stone  up  ti  this 
entrance-hole,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  wolves  and 

•.  T-  J^''  ^'^  ^'™«    ^^B  alwar  kept 
ms,de  the  hut,  so  tha.  it   was  handy 'h  X 

dXThtlaytlmf  "^^  '-'  aga.nst^anybody 
The  fireplace  was  ir.  the  middle  of  the  floor 
and  there  was  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  let  the 
smoke  out  In  the  daytime  the  hole  in  the 
roof  made  a  kmd  of  window.  The  roof  was 
made  of  branches  of  trees.     These  were  sup 

Td  W  ^'  f"""^  ^y  ^  f°""^''«°°  of  stones 
and  turf,  and  were  overlaid  with  smaller 
branches   and   turves   and    a  rough    thatch   ,,5 

Gofa  T,gs  niother,  lived  nice  and  snn-  in  the 
CO  d.t,„>e.     They  had  no  bedsteads  no?  tib le 
nor  cha.rs  nor  chests  of  drawers.     But  they  had 
plenty  of  skms    of   wild   horses  an,.,   cows  and 
deer,  and  woil-skms  and  bear-skins,  instead  of 
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beds  and  chairs;  and  Tig's  own  sleepin},--cot 
was  a  skin  of  a  little  bear  that  Garff  had  killed 
on  purpose  for  him. 

But  in  summer-time    they  used  to   find  the 
dug-out  hut  too  hot  to  live  in,  and  besides,  they 
had  to  take  their  cattle  out  to  fresh  pastures. 
So  they,  and    their   friends   who   lived   in  the 
other  huts  close  by,  used  to  pack  up  their  skin 
rugs  and  all  their  other  belongings,  and  move 
up  the  valley  towards  the  forest.     Some  of  the 
men   used   to   march   on   in   front,  with   their 
spears  and  bows  and  arrows  ready,  in  case  they 
were  to  meet  any  wild  beasts.     Then  came  the 
rest  of  the  men  and  the   boys  with  the  doers, 
drivmg  the  cattle  along;    and  after  them  the 
old  men  and  the  women  and  children,  with  more 
armed  men  to  bring  up  the  rear.     The  women 
carried  the  skins  and  the  cookin-  pots  and  the 
food.     The  food  was  carried  in  baskets,  and  the 
bigger  children  helped  to  carry  the  baskets. 

They  lelt  the  winter  huts  on  the  hillside*  and 
marched  down  the  hill.  Then  thev  crossed  the 
river,  wading  into  the  water  at  a  shallow  place 
But  the  little  children  had  to  be  carried  over  • 
and  Tig  was  carried  over  hy  his  mother  everv 
time  until  after  he  was  Kevcn. 

The  people  used  to  be  a  whole  day  travellincr 
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at  last,  they  used  to  make  new  fire,  and  light 
bonfires  m  the  open,  and  cook  their  supper  and 
sleep  ,„  tents  and  booths  about  the  fires      ' 

Up  on  the  hillside,  at  the  edge  of  the  forest 
where  the  .round  had  been  paftly  cleared  was 

h„t/L""  1    u'  l""""""'  ''^"'P-    The  summer 

tret  ^""'J'^^^   "^r'   ="<"""^'  °«  branches  of 
trees    wattled    with    withies    and    twigs    and 

daubed  with  clay.     Sometimes  a  man  hid  Zy 

to  repair  the  hut  that  he  had  lived  in   the 

summer  before.     But  even  if  he  had  to  build  a 

new  one,  It  was  not  such  hard  work  as  to  build 

a  winter  hut.     Before  a  man  began  to  build  his 

summer .  hut,   he   picked    out    a    tree  wiUi   a 

straight  trunk  to  act  as  the  main  support  of  his 

hut^    He  used  the   tree  as   a  centre  pillar  .o 

hold  up  his  roof-beams.     If  he  built  his  'summer 

hut  in  the  open,  away  from  the  trees,  he  set  up 

a  pole  for  a  roof-tree.     We  still  talk  of  living 

ziLT^r  """''''• '"''  '^  «^°-  p-p'^ 

fl,»?t  ^/*P'*°«»  were  made  out-of-doors.  If 
they  had  been  indoors,  the  huts  would  often 
have  been  burned  ,l„w„.  Probably  they  often 
were  burned  down,  even  then.  So  whateve" 
booking   Tig's   mother    wanted   to   do   in    the 
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summer  camps  she  did  at  a  big  fire  outside  the 
huts. 

The  winter  village  of  dug-out  huts  was  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  sheltered  valley,  and  the 
summer  camps  were  set  up  at  different  places 
upon  the  hills,  as  the  people  moved  about  with 
their  cattle;  and  wherever  they  were,  they 
always  put  up  a  stockade  of  posts  around  the 
huts,  to  keep  themselves  and  their  cattle  safe 
from  wolves  and  bears. 

But  besides  their  dwelling-places,  the  people 
had  a  fort,  which  was  meant  to  be  used  only  in 
time  of  war  for  the  tribe  to  retire  to,  if  their 
enemies  should  attack  them.  It  was  built  at 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  in  the  form  of  a  ring, 
with  a  mound  of  earth  and  stones,  and  a  stock- 
ade all  round,  and  a  deep  ditch  outside.  The 
fort  was  big  enough  to  take  in  all  the  people 
and  their  cattle  in  case  of  necessity ;  but  when 
Tig  was  a  baby,  it  had  not  been  used  for  a  long 
time  and  nobody  lived  in  it. 
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CH  A  PTE'     IIT 

TIO'S    MOTHER,    ANP    HOW   SHE    CLOTHED    HIM 
AND   TAUGHT    HIM 

TIG'S  mother  was  called  Gofa.     She  was 
the   mistress    of  the   house   and    the 
housekeeper.     She  did   not  keep  any 
servants,  but  did  the  work  herself;    she  minded 


Flint  Scrapers 

Tig   and   his   h'ttle    brothers   and    sisters,    and 
cooked  their  meals  aud  made  clothes  for  Garff 
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and  all  the  fairiil\ .  Their  clothes  were  mostly 
made  of  skins.  To  make  a  suit  out  of  a  deer- 
skin was  a  long  business.  The  hide  had  to  be 
dried  out-of-doors,  and  then  scraped  all  over 
with  fhnt  scrapers  until  all  the  hair  was  taken 
off.  Then  it  was  smeared  with  the  animal's 
brains  and  fat  and  allowed  to  dry  again ;  and 
then  thoroughly  washed  and  tanned  with  the 
bark  of  oak-trees.  When  at  last  it  was  cured 
and  dried,  it  was  cut  into  pieces  and  the 
pieces    sewn    together    with    sinews.       Gofa's 
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Bone  Needlbb 

needles  were  made  of  bone,  and  they  were  not 
very  sharp  :  she  used  to  pierce  holes  in  the 
leather  with  a  little  bodkin  made  of  Hint  stone 
before  she  could  put  in  the  stitches  But  once 
the  stitches  were  made,  they  held  firmer  than 
any  that  are  sewn  with  thread. 

The  suit  that  most  people  wore  was  a  sark  ; 
it  was  a  sort  of  shirt  which  came  down  tn  the 
knees,  and  was  girded  with  a  b(^]t  at  th*^  waist. 
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Some  wore  cloaks  besides,  and  caps  made  of 
skin  with  the  hair  left  on.  When  the  men 
went  hunting  they  wore  shoes  made  of  hide 
and  leather  bands  wrapped  round  their  legs  for 
leggings.  The  people  let  their- hair  grow  Ion-  • 
and  they  mostly  used  to  spend  much  time 
combing  and  dressing  it. 

Most  people,  unless  they  were  very  poor,  had 
also  finer  garments  of  cloth,  which  the  women 
span  and  wove.  But  cloth  was  much  scarcer 
than  skins,  besides  being  more  easily  worn  out  • 
and  so  the  clothes  for  everyday  wear  were 
always  of  dressed  hides.  Men  who  spent  a 
great  part  of  their  time  hunting  and  creeping 
about  in  the  thickets  of  the  forest,  wanted  a 
suit  which  would  turn  the  wet  and  not  tear 
easily  among  the  thorns  and  briars. 

Tig  had  his  first  little  sark  and  belt  when  he 
was  seven  years  old-it  wa.  made  of  deer-skin  • 
but  he  had  neither  cap  nor  leggings;  for,  like 
aJ  tte  other  children,  he  used  to  run  about 
barefoot  and  bareheaded. 

Gofa  taught  her  children  many  things,  but 
she  did  not  teach  them  to  read  or  to  write  '  she 
could  neither  read  nor  write  herself,  nor  could 
any  of  her  neighbours.  People  had  no  books 
and  no  writing  in    those  times.     Ti-  did   not 
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learn  to^do  s'lms  or  to  say  the  Multiplication 
Ti'  ;!o  :  but  he  did  learn  to  count,  by  saying  the 
nu  nbers  on  his  fingers.  However,  as  it  is  such 
a  1  -ig  tiLie  since  he  lived,  and  as  no  one  ever 
wrote  down  exactly  how  people  counted  in 
those  days,  Tig's  names  for  the  figures  are  not 
known  for  certain.  But  it  is  very  likely  that 
they  were  something  like  this.  On  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  instead  of  One,  Two,  Three,  Four, 
Five,  he  said  what  sounded  like  Ahn,  Da,  Tree, 
Kethra,  Kioeeg :  and  then  on  the  fingers  of  the 
other  hand.  Smj,  Sect,  Oct,  Noi,  Dec,  for  Six, 
Se.-n,  Eight,  Nine,  Ten;  and  that  was  as  far 
as  he  got  in  the  way  of  counting  at  first. 

But  there  were  many  things  that  Tig  learned 
from  his  mother  out-of-doors  ;  for  Gofa  used  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  work  with  the  other  women, 
preparing  the  ground  for  corn  and  reaping  the 
crops  at  harvest  time  ;  and  Tig  used  to  go  with 
his  mother  to  the  fields,  or  to  the  river  when 
she  went  to  cut  osiers  for  making  baskets,  or 
into  the  woods  to  gather  firewood.  He  learned 
to  be  always  on  the  look-out ;  always  to  listen 
for  every  sound— even  so  little  a  noise  as  the 
snapping  of  a  twig  ;  and  to  have  in  his  mind 
some  sure  refuge  to  flee  to,  if  there  should  be 
any  sudden  danger  from  wild  beasts 
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not  know  many  thin.c^s  that  most  boys  and  girls 
know  in  these  times  ;  but  he  could  do  one  thing 
that  hardly  any  boy  or  girl  can  do  nowadays- 
he  had  big  ears,  and  he  could  move  them  back- 
ward and  forward  just  as  he  wished,  when  he 
was  listening  very  carefully  to  any  slight  sound 
in  the  woods. 

Tig  liked   the   summer   time   best.      It  was 
much  better  fun  playing  in  the  forest  near  the 
hu.s    and   lying  basking   in  the    hot    sun  than 
cran-ling  about  in  the  dark,  smoky  winter  pit- 
hut.     He  used  to  climb  about  in  the  trees,  even 
when  he  was  quite  little.      While  his  m'other 
was  busy  with  her  work  out  of  doors,  she  used 
to  put  liim   up  into  a  tree    and  let   him   play 
about   among    the    branches    by   himself;    a)id 
sometimes  she  even  made  a  sort  of  little  crib 
for  him    with   bands   of   hide,  and  left  him  to 
sleep  safe  and  sound  in  a  big  oak  tree.     This 
was    to    keep    him    (uL    of   danger    from    wild 
animals.     For  in  those  days  it  was  dangerous 
for  children  to  be  out  in   the  open   or  in  the 
woods  away  from  the  huts,  because  there  often 
were  wolves  or   other   savage   beasts   prowling 
about. 

But  round  Tig's  home  there  was  less  danger, 
because  the  wild    beasts   had   learned   to    fear 
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men  and  their  weapons  and  their  fires.  P,ut 
still  there  were  often  sava^je  animals  prowlin^ 
about,  so  the  children  were  safer  playin-  up  in 
the  trees  than  on  the  ground  ;  and  they  all 
learned  to  be  very  good  climbers. 

From  the  boys  with  whom  he  played,  when 
he  grew  older,  Tig  learned  .nany  other  useful 
things.    lie  learned  to  swing  himself  down  from 
one  branch  of  a  tree  to  a    lower   branch,    and 
catch    hold    with    his    feet;    to   iWve    without 
si^Iashmg,  and  swim  under  water  right  across  to 
the   opposite   b.nk    of  the    river  ;    co   save  his 
breath  when  running,  so  as  to  last  out  on  a  Ion- 
race.    He  and  the  other  boys  practised  shootin- 
with    bows    and    arrows,    which    their    fathers 
helped   them   to   make.     And  they   had  stone- 
tin-owing  matches,  too  ;    and  no  one  was  con- 
sidered to  be  any  good  unless  he  could  throw 
hard  and  straight  with  both  hands.      Tig  and 
his  friends  all  longed  to   become  hunt(>rs,   and 
their  favourite  game  was  to  piny  at  huntin-  • 
and  as  they  grew  older,  they  rsed  togo.out'in 
parties  into  the  woods  to  hunt  and  lish.     But 
they  did  not  often  bring  home  any  game 
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THE  HUT  THAT  THE  BOYS  BUILT 

AS    soon    as    Uncle    John    had    finished 
reading,   he  asked  the  boys  if  any  of 
them   could   guess   why  Tig's  father's 
wint(  r  hut  was  partly  dug  out  of  the  ground. 

Dick  thought  because  of  wild  beasts ;  and 
Joe  said  :  "  Because  it  would  be  warmer 
underground." 

Uncle  John  said  that  those  were  very  good 
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reasons,  but   he  thought  the  chief  reason  was 
that   in    those    early   times  people    could   not 
build    walls.       They    had    no    tools    such    as 
ao 
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masons  and  carpenters  have  nowadays.  They 
had  no  iron  to  make  pickaxes  and  saws  and 
planes  with  ;  they  had  only  stone  axes  that 
were  not  much  use  for  splitting  or  sLaping 
beams.  And  so  they  hud  to  live  in  houses  not 
much  better  than  foxes'  dens  or  rabbit-burrows. 

They  went  to  the  heath  the  next  day,  and 
looked  at  the  pits  again.  Dick  and  Joe  were 
talking  about  the  pit-dwellings.  Dick  said 
they  must  have  been  very  damp  places  to  live 
in  ;  but  Joe  said  no — rabbits  and  foxes  and 
badgers  live  in  burrows  underground,  and  their 
fur  is  always  dry.  They  asked  Uncle  John's 
opinion.  He  said  that  he  thought  in  very  wet 
weather  the  huts  would  be  damp,  because  the 
rain  would  soak  in  through  the  roof.  But  as 
the  village  was  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  no  water 
would  lie  about  the  ground  ;  and,  anyway,  the 
men  probably  dug  trenches  to  carry  off  the 
water  down  the  hill. 

David  said  he  thought  the  huts  must  have 
been  very  small ;  he  wondered  how  the  people 
managed  to  live  in  them. 

"Yes,"  said  Uncle  John,  "they  must  have 
been  small.  But  you  see,  the  people  who  lived 
in  them  had  no  furniture,  and  they  did  not 
miuu   crowding,      it   is   very   likely,   too,  that 
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they  did  not  lie  down  full-length  when  they 
went  to  sleep.  There  was  no  room  for  that 
in  the  winter  huts.  They  slept  sitting,  with 
their  hands  clasped  over  their  feet  and  their 
chins  on  their  knees.  We  should  not  find 
this  a  comfortable  position  to  sleep  in ;  but  it 
was  the  way  they  were  used  to.  And  besides, 
if  a  man  had  tried  lying  at  full  length  in  one 
of  these  huts,  he  would  soon  have  found  his 
toes  in  the  fire. 

"Before  the  people  learned  how  to  build 
huts  they  hved  in  caves.  Why  was  it  better 
to  live  in  huts  than  in  caves  ? " 

None  of  the  boys  could  think  of  the  answer, 
so  Qncle  John  said  :— "  If  a  man  could  find  a 
cave  that  was  roomy  and  dry,  it  would  be  a 
pleasanter  place  to  live  in  than  a  du'^-out  hut 
with  a  leaky  roof.  But  if  he  wanted  to  live  in 
a  cave  he  would  have  to  go  where  the  cave 
was  ;  though  if  he  could  build  a  hut,  he  might 
live  wherever  he  pleased.  In  the  whole  of  a 
countryside  there  might  not  be  more  than  two 
or  three  caves  fit  to  live  in,  so  that  relations 
and  friends  could  not  live  near  to  each  other. 
But  once  men  had  learned  to  build  huts,  whole 
families  could  live  together,  and,  what  is 
^ore,    they   could  build    a  wall    or  a  stockade 
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round  the  huts,  as  we  have  read.  There  is 
safety  in  numbers  too,  and  in  many  ways  it 
was  much  more  comfortable  for  t.hem  than 
living  scattered  over  the  country  in  caves." 

The  boys  wished  very  much  to  build  a  hut. 
But  as  it  was  summer-time,  they  thought  they 
had  better  try  to  build  a  summer  hut.  Besides, 
it  would  have  been  too  big  a  piece  of  work  to 
dig  down  four  or  five  feet  into  the  ground. 
They  were  a  long  time  before  they  could  find 
a  place  for  their  hut,  because,  as  they  said, 
they  must  pretend  that  it  was  not  one  hut  that 
they  were  going  to  build,  but  a  whole  village 
of  huts.  They  talked  over  with  Uncle  John 
the  things  to  be  remembered  in  choosing  a  site 
for  the  village.  Uncle  John  said  he  thought 
that  these  were  the  chief  things  : — It  must  be 
near  a  spring  or  a  stream,  so  that  the  people 
might  get  drinking  water  easily.  It  must  be 
where  there  were  t.ees  ;  but  not  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  forest,  or  else  they  would  have  too 
much  shade  and  not  enough  sun.  It  must  be 
where  they  could  look  out  well  all  round,  so 
as  to  see  enemies  coming.  But  the  village 
must  not  be  built  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff,  because 
enemies  might  topple  down  stones  right  on  to 
the  huts. 
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At  last  the  boys  found  a  splendid  pla  ;e.  It 
was  at  the  edge  of  a  grove  of  oak  trees,  and 
there  was  a  little  spring  close  by :  they  called 
the  grove  of  oak  trees  the  forest.  They  had 
not  very  good  tools  to  work  with.  David  had 
a  big  clasp-knife  with  a  spring  at  the  back,  to 
prevent  it  shutting  up  on  his  hand,  and  Joe 
had  a  little  hatchet  that  was  not  very  sharp. 
But  Dick  wrote  to  his  mother  in  London,  and 
his  father  sent  him  a  little  axe  like  an  Indian's 
tomahawk. 

It  took  them  three  days  to  build  the  hut 
Although  the  trees  were  Uncle  John's,  he  could 
not  let  them  cut  down  branches.  But  he  let 
the  woodman  bring  them  some  cut  boughs  from 
the  wood  yard. 

This  was  how  they  built  the  hut.  They 
chose  a  young  tree  with  a  straight  trunk 
Around  this  they  fixed  the  longest  and 
straightest  of  their  boughs  upright  in  the 
ground.  Then  they  cut  smaller  pieces  of 
willow  and  birch  and  hazel,  and  laced  them 
in  and  out  of  the  uprights,  until  they  had  got 
a^ wattled  wall  all  round,  except  between  two 
Oi  the  uprights,  where  they  left  a  space  for 
the  door- way.  The  roof  they  made  by  tying 
sticks  across  from   the   uprights  tu   the  centre 
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tree,  and  lacing  these  with  twigs  and  brush- 
wood. Then  they  plastered  the  outside  with 
clay  and  earth. 

When  the  hut  was  linished,  they  brought 
Uncle  John  to  see  it.  The  boys  could  all  get 
inside  quite  comfortably  by  squeezing  a  little  ; 
but  there  was  not  room  for  Uncle  John.  So, 
as  it  was  a  very  hot  afternoon,  they  all  sat 
outside  under  an  oak  tree,  and  had  the  next 
chapter  from  the  brown  book. 
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TIG'S  father,  Garlf,  was  one  of  the  chief 
men    of    the    village.      He    was   very 
strong  and  a  clever   hunter,  and    the 
people    used    to   look    to     him     to    take     the 
lead  in   the  big  hunting  expeditions.     He  was 
a   rich    man,  too;    but    that    does    not    mean 
that  he  had  much  ij;oney,  because  he  had  no 
money  at   all.      Nobody   had   money  in   those 
times  :  they  had  cattle  instead,  and  if  a  man 
had  to  pay   a   great   deal    to   another  man    he 
gave  a   cow   or    a   bullock ;    but   if  ho  had   to 
pay    only   a   little,    he   gave   a  joint  of   meat, 
perhaps,    or  a    skin    or    part    of    a  skin,    or    a 
basket  of  nuts,  or  a  jar  of  corn,  ,.r  a  piece  of 
honeycomb. 

Garff  had  a  herd  of  about  twenty  small 
shaggy  cows  like  Welsh  cattle.  They  used  to 
be  driven  out  to    feed   in  the  forest  glades  in 
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the  daytime    with   other    people's    cows,    and 
some  of    the  old  men  and  boys  with  the  dogs 
used  to  look   after  them.       ]'>ut  at  sunset  the 
cowherds  drove  the   cattle  inside  the  stockade 
of  the  village  for  the  night,  to  keep  them  safe 
from  wild  beasts ;  and  then  the  women  used  to 
come  out  to  milk  the  cows. 
^  GarfE  used  to  spend  most  of  his  time  hunting. 
Sometimes  he  went  alone,  and  sometimes  two 
or   three   of   his    neighbours    went    with    him. 
They  were  not  often  away  from  home  for  more 
than  a   day  or  two.       But    now    and    then    it 
happened    that   they   had    to    follow  the  game 
far    afield,  and    then    they   were    ibsent   f'or   a 
longer   time.      They    hunted  the  deer  mostly  ; 
but     sometimes     they    killed    the    great   wild 
cattle  and  wild   horses  and   boars      They  shot 
birds,  too,  of  all  kinds,  and  caught  fish  in  the 
lakes  and  streams.     They  used  to  bring  home 
anything   they   could   catch   that    would  serve 
for  food.     Sometimes  it  happened  that  all  the 
hunters  would  be  unlucky  for  many  days,  and 
meat   became    scarce.     Then   the    killing 'of   a 
bison  or    a    wild    horse    was    a    great  ''event. 
Everybody   in  the  village  came  for  a  share  of 
the  meat,  and  either  carried  it  home  or  made 
a  lire  and  cooked  it  on   the  spot.     The   meat 
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was  eaten  up  to  the  very  last  morsel,  and  the 
people  used  even  to  smash  the  bones  witli 
pieces  of  stone  to  get  the  marrow. 

When  Tig  was  a  boy,  the  flesh  of  wild  frame 
was  the  favourite  food  of  most  people,  and  it 
was  generally  the  commonest  and  the  most 
plentiful.  But  it  is  easy  for  us  to  understand 
that,  as  the  people  multiplied  nid  spread  about 
over  the  country,  all  kinds  of  wild  game  became 
scarcer.  The  more  the  animals  were  hunted, 
the  more  difficult  it  became  to  get  them.  So 
it  was  well  that  there  were  other  things  for 
food.  In  the  autumn  the  people  used  to  gather 
all  the  wild  fruits  they  could  get,  and  store  them 
up  for  use  in  the  winter — nuts  and  acorns  and 
wild  apples.  There  were  other  things,  too, 
that  could  not  be  stored,  such  as  pignuts  and 
blackberries  and  other  sorts  of  berries. 

But  the  best  food  of  all  was  corn,  of  which 
two  kinds,  wheat  and  barley,  were  grown. 
Corn  was  nicer  and  more  wholesome  than 
acorns,  and  much  more  useful,  because,  with 
care  and  good  management,  the  stock  could  be 
increased  ;  but  of  the  wild  fruits  and  nuts  men 
could  gather  only  what  natural  supply  there 
might  be. 

Of  their  corn,  the  people  made  porridge  and 
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Hat  cakes  of  broad,  first  pouring  tlie  grain  upon 
a  Hat  stone  and  rubbing  and  grinding  it  with  a 
long  bar-shaped  piece  of  stone,  to  make  it 
mealy.  Also  they  pounded  their  corn  and 
acorns  and  nuts  in  mortars  of  wood  or  stone. 
This  was  the  women's  work  :  and  it  might  bo 
said  that  the  women  were  the  millers  and 
bakers,  and  even  the  butchers  to  the  households 
in  those  days ;  for  whenever  the  men  brought 
home  a  deer  or  any  other  game,  the  women 
always  came  out  to  skin  it  and  cut  it  up  and 
to  dress  the  meat  for  cooking. 

The  people  used  not  always  to  have  regular 
times  for  meals,  as  we  have  nowadays.  They 
generally  had  a  morning  and  an  evening  meal, 
but  otherwise,  while  there  was  food,  they  ate 
when  they  were  hungry,  and  only  at  the  feast- 
times  did  they  eat  together  in  company.  Gofa 
generally  used  to  make  a  bowl  of  porridge  for 
breakfast,  and  for  supper  she  cooked  whatever 
game  Garff  had  brought  home  with  him ;  for 
Garff,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  clever  hunter, 
and  could  generally  provide  better  food  than 
roots  and  acorns  for  his  family. 

There  were  times,  of  course,  when  everybody 
had  to  go  short.  In  some  years,  when  the 
crops  had  been  scanty,  food  became  very  scarce 
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before  tlie  end  of  winter,  and  then  the  people 
used  to  suffer  greatly  from  hunger.  At  such 
times,  men  used  to  hunt  longer  and  more 
keenly  than  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months ;  and  if  a  boy  could  snare  a  hare  or 
catch  a  hedgehog,  or  creep  up  along  the  bank 
of  a  pool  where  the  wild  duck  rested,  and  fling 
a  couple  of  stones  hard  among  them  as  they 
rose,  he  would  be  warmly  welcomed  at  home 
when  he  took  in  his  game. 

Of  course,   when   food   became   very  scarce 
ii]c<eed,  men  killed  their  own  cattle.     But  they 
did  not  do  this  so  long  as  there  was  wild  game 
to   be  got.     Some  men   were  not  such  skilful 
hunters   as   others;    and  so  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  a  man   would  have  to  kill  all  his 
cows,   one    after  another,   for   food  during  the 
cold  time,  and  a  long  winter  would  make  many 
men  poor.     The  women  and  children   suffered 
terribly,   and    everybody  got   very    thin.     We 
sometimes  say  nowadays  that   the  spring  is  a 
trying  time  to  live  through ;  but   it  was  very 
much  harder  when  there  were  no  shops  where 
food    could    be    bought,    all    the    year    round 
alike. 

The  dogs  had  a  bad  time,  too  :  and  they  used 
to  scratch  up  buried  bones  and  gnaw  them  over 
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again,  till  they  had  gnawed  away  all  the  softer 
parts.  Everybody  longed  for  the  summer  and 
the  time  of  plenty  again;  and  there  were 
always  great  rejoicings  when  the  crops  were 
ripe,  and  the  time  came  to  get  in  the  harvest. 

Before  he  was  seven  years  old,  Tig  had 
learned  in  many  ways  to  be  useful  to  his 
mother.  He  used  to  go  with  her  to  the  field 
arjd  pull  weeds  out  of  the  corn,  or  to  the 
woods  and  help  her  gather  dry  sticks  and  fir 
cones  for  fuel ;  and  when  she  went  to  milk  the 
cows,  Tig  went  too  and  carried  one  of  the  milk 
jars  ;  so  he  always  earned  hi-^  supper. 
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THE    HARVEST    OF    THE    FIELDS 

ALTHOUGH  the  people  had  learned  how 
to  grow  corn,  they  could  not  raise 
large  crops.  They  tilled  the  ground 
only  in  patches,  and  they  bad  no  ploughs  or 
harrows,  nor  had  they  any  horses  to  work  the 
land  with.  All  the  work  was  done  by  hand,  and 
mostly  by  the  women,  although  sometimes  the 
old  men  and  the  boys  helped  them.  They 
cleared  the  ground  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  and  turned  up  the  soil  with  rude  hoes, 
and  in  the  spring  they  sowed  their  corn.  They 
worked  in  parties,  and  as  they  moved  across 
the  field  plying  their  hoes,  they  used  to  sing 
songs  to  keep  in  Lime  with  one  another,  one 
singing  the  verses  and  the  rest  all  joining  in 
the  chorus.  They  were  fond  of  singing, 
whether  they  were  at  work  or  at  play ;  they  had 
songs  and  choruses  for  the  different  occu- 
pations, marching  songs  and  harvest  songs  and 
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songs  about  hunting  the  deer,  and  at  the  feast- 
times  they  sang  these  songs  and  the  choruses 
over  and  over  again. 

When  the  time  came  to  gather  in  the  corn, 
the  people  often  found  their  crops  very  short, 
for  pigeons  and  rooks  and  other  birds  came  and 
ate  the  corn,  and  the  wild  deer  sometimes  broke 
through  the  fences  and  trampled  down  even 
more  than  they  ate. 

But  for  all  that,  the  harvest  was  always  a 
busy  time.  The  women  cut  the  corn  with  their 
flint  knives  and  carried  it  home  in  baskets. 
They  stored  it  up  in  the  store-houses  in  the 
winter  village,  and  when  the  last  of  the  crops 
had  been  gathered  in,  the  people  went  back  to 
the  village  for  the  winter.  Then  for  many 
days  they  kept  the  feast  of  the  harvest.  There 
was  plenty  to  eat  and  drink;  and  they  sang 
and  danced  and  offered  sacrifices,  and  gave 
thanks  to  their  gods  for  the  crops  that  they 
had  gathered  in. 

The  pit-hut,  which  was  Gofa's  store-house 
for  her  corn,  was  near  the  hut  in  which  she 
and  GarfE  lived.  Like  her  neighbours,  she 
stored  up  the  ears  of  the  corn,  and  only 
rubbed  out  the  grain  when  she  wanted  to 
m;\ke  cakes  or  porridge. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE    HARVEST   OF    THE    WOODS 

TTG  used  to  enjoy  more  than  anything 
else  the  days  when  they  gathered  the 
acorns.  The  women  used  to  go  in 
large  parties,  with  some  of  the  children  and 
some  of  the  young  men,  all  singing  and  shouting. 
Then,  if  a  savage  old  wild  boar  was  routing 
about  among  the  fern,  and  munching  the  fallen 
acorns,  he  would  listen  to  the  noise  of  the  party 
coming  up,  and  grunt  angrily  at  being  dis- 
turbed, and  move  away  into  the  deep  forest ;  for 
he  feared  men,  and  never  attacked  them  unless 
they  chased  him  and  brought  him  to  bay. 

Tt  was  splendid  for  Tig  and  the  other  boys — 
climbing  into  the  oak  trees,  and  getting  as  far 
out  as  they  could  upon  the  branches  to  shake 
down  the  ripe  acorns.  Sometimes  they 
gathered  a  handful  of  fine  ones  and  threw  them 
at  one  another,  or  pelted  the  women  who  were 
gathering  underneath;  and  then  Quia,  or  some 
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one  else's  mother,  would  look  up  and  say : 
"  Have  done  now,  little  badling  !  or  surely  we 
will  leave  thee  in  the  forest  here  to-night,  and 
Arthas  the  She-bear  will  catch  thee  and  carry 
thee  to  her  den  to  make  a  supper  morsel  for 
her  little  ones  !  " 

And  they  gathered  blackberries  and  nuts  and 
wild  strawberries,  and  sat  down  all  together  to 
eat  the  fruit  with  the  bread  that  they  had 
brought ;  and  those  who  had  not  had  enough  to 
eat,  nibbled  at  the  acorns.  But  nobody  ate 
many  of  these,  because  they  were  meant  to  be 
carried  home  for  storing,  and  not  to  be  eaten 
raw  at  any  time,  but  roasted  beside  the  fire. 

And  then,  about  sunset,  the  people  all  joined 
into  a  company  again  to  go  home.  Every  one 
had  a  load.  There  were  big  baskets  that  took 
two  to  carry,  and  smaller  baskets  for  one,  and 
little  baskets  for  the  children  :  and  some  of 
the  lads  and  women  had  wallets  made  of  deer- 
hide  slung  over  their  shoulders. 

And  so  they  carried  home  the  harvest  of  the 
woods,  day  by  day  until  all  the  trees  were  bare 
— and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  squirrels  had 
to  be  astir  very  early  in  the  morning  to  get  a 
share  of  acorns  and  nuts  for  their  own  winter 
stores. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


CRUBACH    THE    SOWER 


IN  Garffs  village  there  lived  an  old  man 
named  Crubach.  The  people  called  him 
Crubach,  the  Lame  One,  because  when  he 
was  a  young  man  he  had  had  a  dreadful  fight 
with  a  bear  and  had  been  nearly  torn  in  pieces. 
The  bear  clawed  his  face  all  down  one  side  and 
tore  his  arm,  and  would  speedily  have  killed 
him,  but  that  two  or  three  brave  men  dashed  in 
with  blazing  firebrands  and  thrust  them  in  the 
bear's  face  ;  and  among  them  they  killed  the 
bear  and  saved  poor  Crubach.  He  recovered  in 
time ;  but  he  was  never  able  to  hunt  again, 
because  he  was  lame  and  could  not  hold 
either  a  bow  or  a  spear.  But  he  was  strong 
and  clever,  and  he  did  not  mean  to  have  to  beg 
his  daily  bread.  So  he  became  a  grower  of 
corn  ;  and  in  time  he  was  the  greatest  grower 
of  corn  in  the  village.  He  tilled  his  plot  of 
land    more   carefully    than  the    women,    and 
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always  saved  his  best  corn  for  seed  ;  and  his 
seed  was  so  much  better  than  other  people's 
that  they  used  to  go  to  him  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  and  take  meat  or  skins  or  firewood  to 
exchange  for  seed-corn. 

Then  the  men  began  to  see  that  after  all 
Crubach  had  done  well,  even  though  he  was  not 
a  hunter ;  and  in  course  of  time,  some  of  them 
took  to  working  among  the  crops  and  laying  up 
more  corn  for  the  winter  store. 

Besides  his  crops  of  barley  and  wheat, 
Crubach  grew  flax,  of  which  the  fibres  were 
dressed  and  spun  into  thread.  And  he  used  to 
gather  wild  plants  of  different  sorts  and  use 
them  for  medicine,  and  it  was  said  in  the 
village  that  nobody  except  the  Medicine  Men 
knew  more  about  plants  than  Crubach. 

When  Tig  grew  big  enough  to  run  about  by 
himself,  he  became  great  friends  with  Crubach. 
The  old  man  was  generally  to  be  found  working 
on  his  piece  of  land,  or  sitting  to  scare  away 
the  birds  from  his  crops  He  used  to  teach 
Tig  the  names  of  the  animals  and  birds,  and 
tell  him  things  about  them — such  as  why  Broc 
the  Badger  never  walks  out  except  at  night ;  why 
Graiiieag  the  hedgehog  wears  a  prickly  jacket ; 
where    Gobhlan  the  swallow  goes  in  the  cold 
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time ;  why  Soabhac  the  kestrel  hawk  haw^n  in 
the  air  beating  her  wings ;  and  who  it  is  that 
haunts  the  reedy  marshes  crying  "  Boom- 
boom  !  "  And  when  Crubach  gathered  in  his 
harvest,  he  bound  a  little  sheaf  of  corn  for  Tig. 
and  gave  it  to  him,  and  said  :  "  This  did  I 
promise  thee  on  the  day  when  we  were  in  the 
field  together  scaring  the  birds." 
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CilAPTEK  IX 

A  TALK  ABOUT  FOOD  SUPPLIES 

WHEN  the  chapter  was  finished,  the 
boys  talked  about  a  plan  for  making 
a  dug-out  hut,  if  they  could  all  be 
together  in  the  next  winter  holidays.  Uncle 
John  said  he  would  not  stop  them,  but  he 
thought  they  would  find  it  too  hard  a  task  when 
they  came  to  dig  down  into  the  ground,  unless 
they  could  find  a  place  where  the  soil  was  deep 
and  sandy. 

Dick  wanted  to  know  what  tools  the  people  of 
the  old  time  used  when  they  dug  out  their 
winter  huts. 

Uncle  John  took  down  another  book,  and 
showed  them  a  picture  of  an  old  pick-axe  made 
out  of  a  deer*s  antler.  But,  he  said,  he  did  not 
know  what  the  men  used  to  do  for  shovels ; 
perhaps  they  scooped  up  the  soil  in  their  hands, 
and  carried  it  up  to  the  top  of  the  pit  in 
baskets. 
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Anyway,  the  boys  thought  that  with  their 
spades  they  would  be  able  to  dig  down  fairly 
deep;  and  then,  if  they  were  to  lay  the  soil 
around  the  top  as  they  dug  it  out,  they  would 
make  the  wmIIs  In^licr. 

Joe  said  it  would  be  great  fun  to  b  vo  a  real 
lire  and  collect  acorns  and  roast  them  to  see 
how  they  tasted.  But  Uncle  John  said  they 
would  not  find  many  acorns  in  the  Christmas 
holidays:  the   rooks   and  the   squirrels   would 
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have  t!il:(  11  care  of  that.  But  David  said  they 
could  have  some  chestnuts  from  home  and  pre- 
tend they  were  acorns.  He  said  he  thought 
they  would  be  nicer  to  eat  than  acorns,  anyway. 
David  asked  why  the  people  didn't  keep  larger 
herds  of  cattle,  so  that  in  the  long  winter,  when 
there  was  no  other  food,  they  could  be  sure  of 
having  beef  in  pb  nty. 
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"Well,"  said  Uncle  John,  "  now,  that's  a 
question— who  can  think  of  an  answer?" 

Dick  said  that  wolves  would  come  an'',  kill  the 
cattle  ;  and  Joe  said  that  enemies  would  come 
aiid  steal  them. 

"Those  are  both  likely  answers,"  said  Uncle 
John,  "  for,  of  course,  it  is  harder  to  guard  a 
large  herd  than  a  small  one— but,  can't  some 
one  think  of  a  better  ?  " 

David  said  he  expected  it  was  hard  to  keep 
cattle  in  the  winter,  if  the  people  had  no  byres 
for  them,  and  no  hay  to  feed  them  with. 

"  That  is  a  good  notion,"  said  Uncle  John, 
"the  people  couldn't  take  a  cow  down  the 
passage  into  a  pit-hut,  though  no  doubt  they 
built  cow-sheds  of  some  sort  inside  the  wall  of 
the  village.  But  cows  can't  live  on  nothing  but 
fresh  air,  any  more  than  human  beings  can ; 
and  it  must  have  been  a  difficult  matter  to 
collect  winter  forage  for  even  a  small  herd  in 
days  when  nobody  made  hay.  And  then,  I 
daresay,  it  was  not  easy  to  rear  large  herds,  for 
the  cattle  which  the  people  had  were  only  partly 
tamed ;  and  some  wou'  be  apt  to  stray  away 
into  the  forests  ;  and  i  n  more  a  man  had,  the 
more  he  would  lose,  both  in  this  way  and  from 
the  attacks  of  wild  animals,  as  Dick  says. 
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"  It  is  more  likely  that  most  men  had  only  a 
few  cattle  at  first.  Then  they  naturally  tried 
to  keep  for  use  and  for  breeding  those  that  were 
the  tamest  and  the  best ;  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  a  man  would  not  kill  a  cow  that  was  gentle 
and  gave  good  milk,  unless  he  were  driven  by 
starvation, 

"But,  of  course,  as  time  went  on,  men 
became  more  skilful  in  rearing  cattle  and  sheep, 
just  as  they  became  more  skilful  in  growing 
com.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  people  had 
always  food  at  home,  without  needing  to  hunt 
the  wild  deer,  except  for  amusement ;  but  that 
was  not  for  a  very  long  while  after  the  time  we 
have  been  reading  about." 

Then  Dick  wanted  to  know  about  the  corn 
that  Crubach  sowed.  Where  did  it  come  fro:n  ? 
Was  it  wild  corn  ?  Uncle  John  said  that  was  a 
hard  question,  and  one  that  even  learned  men 
had  never  been  able  to  answer  completely. 
There  is  no  wild  corn  in  this  country,  he  said, 
and  the  original  stock  of  the  corn  that  Crubach 
and  his  neighbours  had  must  have  been  brought 
from  some  other  country  a  great  many  years 
before  Crubach  lived. 

"  But  the  wild  fruits  that  the  people  gathered 
ill  the  autumn— we  have  read  of  acorns,  nuts, 
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and   blackberries — what   other   kinds   can   you 
think  of  ?  " 

"Wild strawberries,"  said  Dick. 
"  And  raspberries,"  said  Joe. 
"  Cranberries,"  said  David,  "  and  blaeberries." 
"  What  are  they?"  Dick  asked. 
"  You  say  bilberries,  or  perhaps  '  wliorts' — go 
on. 

"Hips  and  haws." 

"  Very  likely." 

"  Rowanberries  ?  "    David  asked. 

"Yes,  very  likely:  but  think  of  something 
else — not  berries  at  all." 

"  Not  crab  apples  ?  "  said  Joe,  "  they  didn't 
eat  crabs,  surely  ?  " 

"  I  expect  they  did.  Not  that  we  need  guess 
about  it,  for  to  a  certain  extent  we  know.  A 
good  many  years  ago,  the  remains  of  several 
villages  of  about  the  period  of  this  story,  were 
found  beside  the  shores  of  some  of  the  lakes  in 
Switzerland.  There  was  hardly  anything  of  the 
huts  to  be  seen,  because  they  had  been  burned 
down.  But  the  fire  which  had  destroyed  the 
huts,  had  preserved  some  of  the  things  inside. 
For  instance,  jars  were  dug  out  of  the  silt 
containing  what  had  once  been  food,  all  charred 
by   the   fire   but   whole  and   perfect  in   shape. 
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There  were  nuts  and  acorns  and  corn  of 
different  kinds,  but  also  crabs  or  wild  apples 
that  had  evidently  been  split  and  dried.  Some 
of  these  things  are  in  the  British  Museum  now  ; 
and  if  we  could  go  and  see  them  I  daresay  you 
would  think  them  very  interesting." 
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CHAPTER  X 


tig's  bow  and  arrows 

WHEN  first  Tig  and  his  friends  played 
at  hunting,  they  mostly  had  bows 
and  arrows  of  their  own  making. 
Tig  had  made  his  own  bow,  but  it  was  not  a 
good  one.  He  made  it  of  a  hazel  sapling  which 
was  not  a  very  tough  piece  of  wood,  and  not 
well  balanced,  as  one  end  was  thicker  than  the 
other.  His  bowstring  was  one  that  his  father 
had  thrown  away,  and  it  was  old  and  frayed. 

But  one  day  GarfE  was  sitting  outside  the 
hut  shaping  a  shaft  for  a  spear  with  his  tiint 
knife,  and  he  saw  Tig  trying  to  shoot  with  his 
weak  little  bow.  So  he  called  him,  and  said : 
"  Bring  it  hither  to  me,  little  son.  It  is  a  poor 
thing,  this  bow  of  thine.  One  of  these  days  we 
must  make  thee  a  better." 

And  Tig  said  :  "  Make  it  now.  Dad." 
So   GarfE  laid  aside  his  spear,  and  he   went 
into  the  hut  and  brought  out  several  lengths  of 
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wood  from  his  store,  and  he  looked  them  over 
carefully.  He  chose  one — a  piece  cf  a  tough 
ash  sapling,  about  four  feet  long.  Then  he  set 
to  work  to  whittle  this  with  his  knife  until  he 
had  Siiaped  it  to  the  right  form — thickest  in  the 
middle  and  tapering  towards  the  ends,  rounded 
in  front  and  flattened  at  the  back  ;  and  he 
scraped  it  smooth  all  over.  Then  he  worked 
some  notches  at  each  end,  using  for  this  a  little 
saw  made  of  flint ;  and  he  fitted  a  new  bowstring 
to  a  and  gave  Tig  his  first  real  bow.    Of  course 


Tig's  J3ow  and  Arrows 

this  was  not  done  all  in  a  day,  but  Garff  worked 
at  it  between  whiles  when  he  had  time. 

And  he  made  the  arrows,  too,  taking  from  his 
stock  of  arrow-sticks  six  of  the  shorter  ones. 
These  he  trimmed  and  scraped,  and  made  a 
deep  notch  at  the  top  of  each,  to  take  the  bow- 
string. Then  at  the  tip  he  made  a  deep  cut, 
lengthwise,  with  the  saw,  and  fitted  in  a  bit  of 
the  leg  bone  of  a  deer,  shaped  and  pointed. 
Then  he  cut  a  very  fine  strip  of  fresh  hide  and 
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bound  it  around  the  base  of  the  bone  point ; 
and  afterwards  laid  the  arrows  one  by  one  in 
the  sun,  so  that  the  hide  might  dry  and  shrink, 
and  hold  the  arrow-head  tight  in  its  place. 

And  Garfif  took  some  wing-feathers  of  a  wild 
goose  and  split  them ;  and  to  each  of  the  arrows 
he  bound  three  strips  of  the  feathers  a  little 
below  the  notch,  to  make  them  fly  straight. 
And  he  made  a  quiver  of  birch  bark,  bound  with 
bands  of  hide,  for  Tig  to  carry  his  arrows  in. 
And  he  cut  a  mark  upon  the  quiver,  and  the 
same  mark  on  each  of  the  arrows,  so  that  Tig 
might  always  know  his  own  ;  and  he  told  him 
to  be  very  careful  about  his  arrows,  not  to 
waste  them  on  chance  shots,  and  always  to 
recover  them  after  shooting,  if  possible. 

None  of  the  boys  had  a  better  outfit  than 
Tig's.  Among  them  they  made  a  target  out  of 
an  old  skin,  stuffed  with  dry  grass,  and  practised 
shooting  at  it.  The  men  taught  them  how  to 
aim,  standing  sideways-on  to  the  target,  with 
feet  well  apart,  firmly  set;  and  to  draw  the 
bow  by  hooking  the  first  two  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  into  the  bowstring,  not  by  pinching  the 
arrow  between  thumb  and  finger.  Every  boy 
in  the  village  wanted  to  practise  and  become  a 
good  marksman. 


CHAPTER  XT 
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.NE   day,   not   long   after   this, 
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bringing  in  a  faggot  of  sticks  for  his 
mother,  when  he  saw  his  father  getting 
"ready  for  a  journey.  He  had  a  wallet,  with 
food  packed  into  it,  slung  over  his  shoulders  ; 
also  his  bow  and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows.  He 
carried  a  spear  in  his  hand  and  had  his  stone 
axe  slung  at  his  side. 

Tig  had  never  been  away  with  his  father,  and 
he  wished  very  much  to  go.  He  asked  his 
father  where  he  was  going,  and  Garff  said  : 

"  I  am  going  away  over  yonder,  to  get  some 
arrow-heads  from  Goba,  the  spearmaker;  but 
it  is  too  far  for  thee  to  travel.  We  shall  be 
three  days  or  more  about  our  journey,  and  we 
shall  sleep  out  at  night.  Thou  art  better  at 
home."  V 

But  Tig  begged  hard  ;  so  Garff  said  he  might 
go,  if   his  mother  would  let  him  ;  and  though 
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his  mother  said  she  feared  it  would  be  too  far 
for  him,  yet  he  niigho  go,  for  he  was  getting  a 
big  boy  and  must  learn  to  march  like  a 
man. 

Four  or  five  men  of  the  village  were  going 
with  Garff,  and  at  last  they  set  out.  They  left 
the  open  ground  where  the  cattle  were  feeding, 
and  made  their  way  into  the  forest,  going  down- 
ward until  they  came  to  the  river.  They 
marched  along  the  river-bank,  going  up  the 
stream,  and  then  crossed  the  water  and  mounted 
upward  by  a  track  through  the  thick  forest 
until  they  reached  the  high  ground  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley.  Here  they  camped  for  the 
night.  Garff  and  another  man  then  gathered 
up  dry  grass  and  dead  leaves  and  twigs,  and  set 
to  work  with  their  fire-stick  to  make  a  fire. 
This  they  did  by  setting  the  fire-stick  upright, 
with  its  end  sunk  into  a  hole  in  a  little 
slab  of  wood  that  they  had  brought  with  them. 
Then  one  pressed  his  hand  lightly  on  the  top  of 
the  upright  stick,  while  the  other  brought  out  a 
kind  of  bow  with  a  loose  bow-string,  and  looped 
the  string  around  the  middle  of  the  upright 
stick.  Then  he  worked  the  bow  backward  and 
forward  and  so  made  the  fire-stick  spin  in  its 
socket,  which  after  a  while  became  so  hot  that 
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it  set  fire  to  the  dry  leaves  and  twigs  that  had 
been  laid  around  it. 

Meantime  the  other  men  had  collected  dry 
brushwood  and  had  cut  logs,  so  that  they  soon 
had  a  good  fire.  They  sat  round  the  fire  and 
ate  of  the  dried  meat  and  corn-cake  that  they 
had  with  them,  and  then  lay  down  to  sleep. 
The  men  watched  by  turns  to  keep  the  fire  up ; 
for  so  long  as  there  was  a  good  blaze,  they 
need  not  fear  the  attack  of  wild  beasts.  Tig 
lay  close  beside  his  father ;  and  when  one  of 
the  men  wakened  Garff  to  take  his  turn  of  the 
watch,  Tig  wakened  too,  and  saw  the  darkness 
all  about  them  and  the  sparks  flying  upward 
towards  the  stars,  and  he  heard  the  wind 
rushing  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  around  them, 
and  far  away  the  howling  of  the  wolves  hunting 
through  the  night. 

After  three  days  of  such  marching  and 
camping,  they  came  to  Goba's  village.  Goba's 
village  was  in  the  hill  country  and  at  the  top 
of  a  low  rounded  hill.  There  was  a  wall  set 
with  stakes  all  round  the  village,  and  the  huts 
were  mostly  larger  and  better  built  than  any 
Tig  had  seen  before.  Goba  and  his  sons  never 
went  away  from  their  village.  When  the 
rjople   moved   ofl   in   the   summer   and   went 
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camping  with  their  cattle,  Goba  and  his  sons 
stayed  at  home,  working  at  their  trade.  They 
were  all  busily  working  when  Garff  and  his 
party  arrived. 

All  ab  mt  Goba's  hut  there  were  great  heaps 
of  flint  stones,  and  the  floor  of  the  sheds 
where  they  worked  was  covered  with  broken 
pieces  and  waste  chips.  Goba  and  the  other 
men  all  had  different  pieces  of  work  on  hand. 
Goba  was  making  a  spear-head  ;  he  had  laid 
it  on  a  large  stone  between  his  knees  and  kept 
striking  it  sharply  and  delicately  with  a  small 
stone  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand,  to  finish 
chipping  the  edge  and  make  it  sharp.  Tig 
stood  by  and  watched ;  and  whe. .  Goba  saw 
that  Tig  was  watching  him,  he  let  him  take 
the  spear-head  in  his  hands  and  look  at  it  and 
feel  the  sharp  point.  It  was  made  of  beautiful 
yellow  flint  stone. 

"  Did  you  make  it  out  of  one  of  those 
stones  ?  "  Tig  asked. 

**  Yes,"  said  Goba,  "  out  of  such  a  one  as 
they  have  there,  see,"  and  he  pointed  to  where 
two  men  were  fixing  a  large  grey  flint  stone 
into  a  groove  between  two  great  logs.  Then 
one  of  the  men  took  a  large  stcne  and  struck 
the  flint  at  the  tup  and  kuockt;ii  oil  a  long  flaka 
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This  they  did  six  or  seven  times;  and  then 
they  gathered  up  the  flaket  and  took  them  into 
the  shed. 

And  Goba  showed  Tig  some  of  the  things 
the  othe.  men  were  making.  Two  of  them  were 
at  work  upon  arrow-heads,  chipping  them  very 
slowly  and  carefully  ;  and  while  Tig  was  watch- 
ing, one  man  made  an  unlucky  stroke  and  broke 
his  arrow-head  in  two.  ?.o  he  spoiled  all  his 
day's  work  at  one  blow,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  take  another  flake  and  begin  all 
over  again. 

Another  man  was  making  a  stone  axe.  He 
had  shaped  it  out  by  hammering  it  with  stones 
of  different  shapes  and    sizes,  and    was  then 
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busily  grinding  the  cutting  edge  by  rubbing  the 
axc-hcad  backward  and  forward,  backward  and 
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forward  all  the  time,  upon  a  large  grooved  Blab 
of  hard  sandstone. 

"  With  such  as  this  we  can  cut,"  said  Goba ; 
"  we  can  fell  trees  and  how  them  in  pieces. 
There  is  nothing  like  my  axes  for  cutting. 
Now  see,  I  will  show  thee  how  the  men  of  the 
old  time  made  their  axes — they  t'.iat  were  in  the 
land  before  our  fathers  came  hither " :  and 
Goba  picked  up  a  heavy  lump  of  Hint  stone  that 
had  been  roughly  chipped  into  the  shape  of  an 
axe-head.  "  Even  such  as  this  were  the  axes 
of  those  rude  folk  1  Ho  !  ho  !  right  enough  to 
brain  a  wolf  withal,  but  good  for  nought  when 
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it  comes  to  felling  of  trees  or  hewing  of  timber. 
We  must  have  our  axes  well  ground  to  an  edge 
for  felliug  timber,  liLile  son." 
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Inside  his  hut  Goba  had  his  store  of  all  kinds 
of  weapons  made  of  stone — axes  and  spears  and 
arrow-heads  and  daggers :  he  also  had  knives 
and  chisels,  and  scrapers  to  scrape  hides  with, 
and  little  saws,  and  many  other  such  things  all 
of  flint  stone. 

Then  Garff  and  his  men  unpacked  the  goods 
they  had  brought  with  them — fine  skins,  and 
pickaxes  made  of  deer's  antlers  (of  which  Goba 
was  alwaj'B  in  want,  for  digging 
out  the  flint),  and  a  fine  buck 
that  they  had  killed  in  the  forest 
that  morning,  and  as  much  of 
the  crushed  corn  out  of  their 
stock  as  they  couid  spare.  And 
these  things  they  exchanged 
with  Goba  for  flint  arrows  and 
spears,  and  two  or  three  axes. 
And  Goba  gave  Tig  a  javelin 
or  little  spear  for  his  own ; 
because  he  said  that  the  party 
had  a  long  way  to  travel  before 
they  could  get  home,  and  Tig 
must  have  his  weapon  like  the 
rest,    in   case   they   should   f  h 

in     with    wild    beasts    and    be       Tig's  Javelin 
attacked. 


CHAPTER    XII 


THE    STORY    THAT    AR8AN    TOLD    ABOUT 
GRIM    THE    HUNTER 

AHSAN  was  the  oldest  man  in  GarfE's 
village  ;  he  was  so  old  that  no  one 
knew  how  old  he  was.  He  could  re- 
member things  that  had  happened  before  any 
one  else  in  the  village  was  born  ;  and  lie  was 
very  fond  of  telling  stories  about  the  old  times. 
The  people  liked  to  listen  to  Arsan's  stories, 
when  they  were  gathered  around  the  fire  in 
winter,  or  when  sitting  out  of  doors  on  a 
summer  evening. 

One  day  in  winter  when  the  snow  was  thick 
outside  and  the  people  were  keeping  at  home 
out  of  the  storm,  many  of  them  gathered 
together  in  Garff's  hut.  Old  Arsan  was  there, 
and  the  people  askcvl  for  a  story,  and  Tig  crept 
near  so  that  he  could  hear  it.  And  Arsan 
said  : — 

**  Once,    when    I    wiis    a    child,    about    the 
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bigness  of  this  youngling  here,  or  less,  I  beheld 
Grim  the  Hunter.  Well  do  I  remember  the 
day  when  I  beheld  Grim,  the  mighty  hunter." 

Then  the  people  said  :   "  Tell  us  a   story  of 
Grim,  the  mighty  hunter." 

So  Arsan  began  his  story,  and  he  said  :— "  In 
the  days  long   ago,  men  were  great  hunters. 
There  be  none  now  that  are  hunters  like  them 
of  the  old  time.    For  in  the  old  time  there  were 
beasts  more  and  mightier  than  there  be  now- 
adayi.,  and   the  mt.i  that   hunted   them   were 
mightier  likewise.     There  was  Laidir  who  once 
tracked  out  the  great  wild  ox  and  slew  him  in 
the  swamp.     And  there   was   Curad  who  wore 
about  his  neck   a  necklace   of   three  rows   of 
the  fang-teeth  of  v.^lves  that  he  had  slain  with 
his  own   hand.      But  greater  than  Laidir   and 
greater    than    Curad    was    Grim,    the   miLrhtv 
hunter.  *^ 

"  When  Grim  was  but  a  little  more  than  a 
babe  he  took  a  spear  and  killed  a  wolf-cub  that 
his  father  had  brought  into  the  hut  alive.  And 
it  was  said  of  him,  by  them  that  were  wise 
among  the  folk,  that  he  would  live  to  be  a 
slayer  of  beasts. 

''Now  when  he  was  grown  a  tall    youth,  it 
befel  one  day  that  he  went  forth  into  the  woods 
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to  kill  meat.  He  carried  his  bow  and  arrows  at 
his  back,  and  in  his  hand  a  spear.  By  his  side 
hung  his  trusty  axe,  a  stone  of  the  best.  So  he 
went,  armed  like  a  man,  but  without  the  wit  of 
a  man,  and  heeding  nought. 

"  For  by-and-by  he  spied  a  bear-cub  moving 
among  the  fern  in  an  open  space  of  the  woods. 
Now  Grim  greatly  desired  to  have  the  skin  of 
a  bear-cub,  so,  without  more  ado,  he  shot  at 
the  bear-cub  thrice  with  his  arrows  and  wounded 
it ;  and  then  ran  after  it  and  smote  it  as  it  ran, 
and  slew  it.  And  then,  since  it  was  too  heavy 
a  beast  for  him  to  carry  oS,  he  fell  to  skinning 
it  there  and  then,  so  as  to  load  himself  with 
the  hide  and  come  again  for  the  meat.  But 
suddenly  he  heard  a  terrible  roar  behind  him, 
and  turning  round  he  saw  a  great  big  she-bear 
coming  upon  him  out  of  the  forest." 

Then  some  of  the  people  cried  out  :  "  Nay, 
tell  us  now — surely  she  slew  him  not !  " 

And  Arsan  said :  "  Nay,  she  slew  him  not. 
For  Grim  was  but  a  youth  then,  and  as  ye 
know  he  was  thereafter  an  old  man  dwelling 
among  the  people.  Nay,  she  slew  him  not. 
But  the  she-bear  came  upon  him  with  a  terrible 
roaring.  She  was  dreadful  to  look  upon,  of  a 
vast  bigness,  her  eyes  like  hot  fire  and  her  jaws 
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118    ife  ;  but  she  ran  faster  than  he  and  wnnU 

"Then   Lf  1 1  "^'r'y  ""'  »'  i-^'  --h. 

after  Grim       c.^'T  "'""''"*'  "?  '"'o  «"«  ''«« 
aiier   trrim.       So  he    crept   out   upon   a   lon„ 

ThefGrimlued^"  -ade^'rea.,  to  ?oZ:  'C 
inen  trrim  fitted  an  arrow  to  his  bow  and  took 

SedTeri::^.ftd:"''Brh'^^-'  -' 

nevertheless,  grott^L  ^^  ^h^  ^ 
great  jaws.     Then  Grim  worked  hilse"   alo„J 

Tunr^t '";^"'  ^^'"•'  ^treami'gtm™ 
wounds.      Then  Grim    saw   that  he   had   oulv 

three  arrows  left.     So  again  he  swung  from  Z 

branch  and  dropped,  and  thence  to  the  gr^nd 

and  he  stood  up  and  shot  all  three  arrows  Tnto 

the  bear  from  beneath,  with  all  his  mTIt  and 

ipped  the  tree  with  her  great  claws,  and  fell  to 
the  ground;    and    though   she   was  stricken  to 
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the  death,  she  reared  herself  on  her  hind  legs 
and  made  as  though  to  set  upon  him.  Then, 
being  eager  tc  kill,  he  picked  up  his  spear  and 
hurled  it,  so  that  it  pierced  the  bear's  breast, 
and  she  fell  forward,  tearing  and  biting  at  the 
spear.  Then  Grim  ran  in  upon  her  with  his 
axe,  and  clove  her  skull  and  made  an  end  of  her. 
And  he  cut  out  his  arrows  from  her  carcass  and 
struck  off  her  four  paws  and  took  them ;  and  he 
took  the  skin  of  the  bear-cub.  And  then,  because 
it  was  near  to  nightfall,  he  hastened  home.  And 
he  and  some  of  the  people  came  on  the  next  day 
to  the  place,  and,  lo !  the  wolves  had  devoured 
the  carcasses  of  the  she-bear  and  of  the  bear-cub 
in  the  night,  and  there  remained  not  even  the 
bones  of  them. 

"  And  Grim  made  him  a  necklace  of  the 
claws  of  the  she-bear  that  he  slew  on  that  day ; 
and  it  was  ever  about  his  neck.  This  have  I 
seen.  And  it  was  meet  that  he  should  wear 
her  claws  for  bravery  and  strength  ;  for  he  slew 
her  with  his  own  hands.  Thus  was  Grim  great 
and  famous  among  the  people;  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  name  his  name  to  his  hurt.  How- 
beit,  he  was  a  mighty  hunter  !  " 

And  the  people  all  said:  "  Aye,  surely  that 
was  he— he  was  a  mighty  hunter." 

F 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

A  TALK   ABOUT   STONE    WEAPONS 

AS  soon  as  he  had  finished   reading  the 
chapter  Uncle  John  went  to  a  cabinet 
and  took  out  a  box  in  which  were  a 
number  of  flint  arrow-heads  of  different  shapes 
and  sizes      Some  were  not  longer  than  o/e's 

fnTT  ,'       ''""'  ""''''  ^''^  ^'  three  inches 
in  length,  long  enough  to  be  used  as  heads  for  a 
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javeln,,  euch  as  Goba  gave  to  Tig,     Some  were 
oval   ,n  shape  l.ke  the  leaf  of  I  privet  Zh 
others  were  shaped  like  the  ace  of  diamonds 
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some  had  barbs  at  each  aide,  and  some  a  tang 
between  the  barbs  for  hxing  the  head  to  the 
shaft  of  the  arrow. 

Uncle  John  askea  David  if  he  could  tell  why 
some  of  the  arrows  were  barbed  and  some  not. 
Joe  said  that  perhaps  only  the  cleverest  men 
could  make  the  barbed  arrows ;  the  others  were 
easier  to  make. 

"  No  doubt  that  was  so,"  said  Uncle  John, 
"  but  all  the  same,  they  made  a  great  many  of 
both  kinds." 

Dick  said  perhaps  the  plain  arrows  were  for 
shooting  at  a  target,  but  the  barbed  ones  for 
killing  things. 

"  I  expect,"  said  Uncle  John,  "  that  the 
barbed  arrows  wore  used  in  battle.  A  barbed 
arrow  cannot  be  plucked  out  of  a  wound,  and  so 
it  is  more  deadly  than  the  other.  The  plain 
arrows  were  generally  used  in  hunting.  When 
a  man  had  shot  a  deer  or  a  hare,  he  wanted  to 
be  able  to  pull  out  his  arrow  at  once  and  use  it 
again,  but  a  barbed  arrow  sticks  in  the  wound 
and  cannot  be  pulled  out." 

Dick  wanted  to  know  if  one  of  these  little 
arrow-heads  would  really  kill  a  big  animal  like  a 
deer.  David  said,  ''Yes,  of  course  it  would. 
It  is  as  big  as  a  riile  bullet." 
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tools  as  our  steel  axes  that  we  use  nowadays. 
Has  anyone  of  you  ever  heard  what  else  the  men 
of  those  old  times  used,  when  thoy  wanted  to  fell 
a  big  tree  ? — Why,  fire  1  They  lighted  a  fire  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  when  it  was  burnt  out, 
they  hacked  away  the  charred  wood  and  li^^hted 
the  fire  again — and  so  on,  until  they  got  the  tree 
down.  Then  they  had  to  chop  and  chop  with 
their  axes  to  trim  the  trunk ;  so  it  was  a  long 
business.  But  they  managed  it  all  the  same  ;  for 
they  needed  hewn  wood  for  many  purposes,  of 
which,  no  doubt,  the  book  will  tell  us  later  on." 
The  next  day,  out  on  the  heath,  the  boys 
gathered  flint  stones  and  tried  to  make  some 
arrow-heads.  They  found  it  very  hard  work. 
It  was  easy  to  knock  off  pieces  that  had  a 
cutting  edge  or  a  sharp  point ;  but  it  was  very 
hard  to  chip  these  flakes  into  anything  like  the 
proper  shape.  They  all  tried  for  a  long  while, 
and  banged  and  cut  their  fingers,  without  pro- 
ducing a  single  good  specimen ;  and  this  they 
found  a  little  disappointing.  But,  as  Uncle 
John  reminded  them,  Goba  and  his  men  were 
old  hands  at  the  business,  and  no  doubt  they 
had  had  to  spend  a  long  time  learning  and 
]irfictising  it,  before  they  could  do  it  well.  ''  And 
even  then,"  said  Uncle  John,  "  how  long  do  you 
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think    it 
a  ^skilled  man 
single  arrow- 
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collection  of  very  wonderful  flint  weapons 
Some  day  we  will  all  go  to  London  and 
Dick  shall  take  us  to  the  British  Museum  to  see 
them;  and  besides  these  we  shall  see  the 
hammer  -  stones  that  were  used  for  chipping 
flints  with,  and  the  grinding-stones  on  which 
the  stone  axes  were  rubbed  and  ground  to  an 
edge." 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

HOW   GOFA   MADE    THE    POTS 

IT  has  been  said  before  that  Gofa  did  all  the 
work  of  her  ■^xn  household,  not  only  cook- 
mg  the  food,  but  also  making  the  clothes 
and  preparjng  the  skins  out  of  which  the  clothes 
were  made      Also   she   made   tlie    baskets  for 
stormg    and    carrying    the    food    in,    and    the 
pottery  too;  and  when  her  stock  of  household 
pots  had  become  low,  she  used  to  set  to  work  to 
make  a  fresh  lot.      And  this  was  how  she  did  it 
She  went  down  into  the  valley  to  a  place  by  the 
nver  where  there  was  good  clay.       She   took 
with  her  a  large  basket  and  a  rough-and-ready 
trowel  made  out  of  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  deer 
bhe  dug  out  the  clay,  enough  to  fill  the  basket' 
and  carried  it  home  on  her  shoulders 

When  Gofa  was  ready  to  make  pottery,  she 
first  prepared  the  clay  by  mixing  it  with  coarse 
sand,  which  also  she  had  brought  from  the  river 
side.     She  moistened  the  clay  with  water  when 
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she  added  the  sand,  and  kneaded  it  thoroughly 
with  her  hands,  just  as  if  she  were  making 
dough.  She  was  always  careful  to  mix  the  sand 
and  the  clay  in  the  right  proportions ;  for  clay 
without  sand,  or  with  too  little,  was  apt  to  crack 
when  it  came  to  be  baked,  and  with  too  much  it 
was  not  stiff  enough  to  mould  well  into  shape. 
By  long  practice,  Gofa  knew  just  how  to  prepare 
the  clay  for  use. 

Having  got  the  clay  ready,  Gofa  took  a  lump 
of  it  in  her  hands  and  laid  it  on  a  stone  slab 
which  served  her  as  a  working  bench.  Then, 
with  her  fingers  and  a  smooth  stone,  and  a  stick 
shaped  into  a  kind  of  blade,  she  worked  up  the 
clay  into  a  little  bowl,  building  up  the  sides 
against  the  stick,  and  smoothing  the  inside  with 
her  pebble.  But  for  the  larger  jars  and  pipkins 
she  had  another  way.  She  took  a  round  basket 
shaped  like  a  basin  and  set  it  before  her.  Then 
she  took  a  piece  of  clay  and  rolled  it  with  the 
flat  of  her  hand  on  the  bench  until  she  had  made 
it  like  a  very  long,  thin  clay  sausage.  Then  she 
picked  this  up  and  began  to  coil  it  round  from 
the  bottom  of  the  basket,  inside,  pinching  and 
pressing  it  with  her  fingers  and  the  pebble, 
until  it  was  flat  and  smooth.  Then  she  rolled 
out   another    piece    and    coiled    this    round  as 
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before,  ^Mjulually  building  up  the  Hides  of  the 
pot  and  pinchin^r  the  coils  together  as  she  went 
on.  At  lonjrth,  by  addin-;  coil  to  coil,  she  raised 
the  sides  and  neck  of  the  pipkin,  which  she  then 
smoothed  and  finished  off  outside  with  the 
wooden  tool. 

All  the  pots  alike,  before  they  were  baked,  had 
to   bo  decorated.     This  Gofa  did  with  a  bone 

awl,  engraving  a 
pattern  of  lines 
and  cross  lines  and 
dots  upon  the  soft 
clay.  She  had  also 
a  little  stamp  of 
bone  with  which 
the  dots  could  be 
put  on  in  threes. 

When  Gofa  had 
finished  a  batch  of 
pots,  she  carried 
them  into  the  hut  to  dry,  and  generally  on  the 
next  day  she  found  that  even  the  larger  ones 
had  dried  enough  in  the  air  to  enable  her 
to  lift  them  out  of  their  basket  foundations. 
Tin  Ji  she  took  each  one  in  turn  and  scraped  and 
rubbed  it  outside  with  the  wooden  tool,  very 
caiefuliy  and  lightly. 
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After  this,  Bhe  tfK>k  thorn  to  whero  she  had  a 
fire  burning  out-of-drjors  upon  the  ^'round.  She 
raked  away  the  fire  to  one  side,  and  set  the  pots 
where  the  fire  had  been,  standing  them  all 
upside  down,  and  ranging  them  together  in  as 
small  a  space  as  possible.  Then  she  piled 
sticks  and  pieces  of  charred  wood  about  the 
pots,  and  laid  little  faggots  all  round,  and  raked 
up  the  hot  ashes  and  set  fire  to  the  pile.  And 
she  and  Tig  carried  fresh  fuel  as  the  fire  burned, 
and  kept  it  going  until  they  could  see  the  pots 
all  red  hot.  And  then  they  let  it  sink 
gradually,  and  die  down  of  itself ;  and  there 
were  the  pots  baked  hard  and  sound,  and  fit  for 
use,  as  soon  as  they  were  cold. 

When  Gofa  or  any  of  the  other  women 
wanted  to  make  a  large  pankin  for  holding 
water  or  milk  or  meal,  she  used  to  make  a  tall 
basket,  like  a  bucket,  of  osiers  and  reeds,  and 
daub  it  inside  with  clay.  The  clay  was  laid  on 
thickly  and  then  smoothed  and  trimmed  with 
the  stone  and  the  wooden  blade  ;  and  the  wide 
neck  and  the  rim  were  moulded  by  hand.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  lift  the  pankin  out  of  the 
basket  mould,  but  set;  the  whole  thing  in  the 
fire  as  it  was ;  and  the  fire  burned  off  the 
basket  work,  and  left  the  marks  of  the  reeds 
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showing  all  round  en  the  outsido  like  a  pattern. 
And  very  likely  it  was  the  look  of  this  pattern 
on  the  pottery  which  first  gave  the  women  the 
notion  of  graving  a  design  upon  tlie  smaller 
vessels  which  they  made  entirely  by  hand.  The 
women  generally  took  pains  to  make  neat 
patterns,  by  using  different  simple  tools  of  wood 
and  bone ;  and  sometimes  they  tied  a  piece  of 
twisted  cord  round  a  vessel,  and  impressed  its 
mark  upon  the  clay. 
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TIO  8    HUNTING 


WHEN  Tig  was  a  boy  and  used  to  play 
at  huniing,  the  chief  of  his  friends 
was  Berog.  Berog  and  he  were  of 
the  same  age  and  equal  in  strength ;  and, 
though  Tig  wr.s  the  better  marksman  with  the 
bow  and  arrow,  Berog  had  the  greater  skill  w'th 
the  sling.  By  this  time  they  were  both  tall 
and  strong  lads.  Each  of  them  had  been  out 
hunting  several  times  with  the  men,  and  some- 
times they  had  made  libtle  expeditions  by  them- 
selves. But  once  in  the  autumn,  after  the 
corn  had  been  gathered  in,  they  planned  to 
have  a  real  hunt  of  their  own.  They  saved 
some  food  to  take  with  them,  but  not  much, 
because  men  always  hunt  best  when  they  are 
hungry.  Tig  had  a  new,  full-sized  bow,  that 
he  had  made  himself,  and  his  quiver  full  of 
flint-headed  arrows,  and  his  stone  axe  slung  at 
his  side.     Berog  had  his  sling  and  a  bag  full  of 
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smooth  round  stones,  and  in  his  hand  he 
carried  a  club.     And  so  they  set  out  together. 

They  did  not  want  to  be  seen,  so  they  fol- 
lowed a  track  into  the  forest  that  was  not  much 
used  by  the  men  of  the  village.  The  sun  had 
not  yet  risen ;  the  air  was  keen,  and  white 
mists  hung  about  the  hills.  Their  plan  was  to 
make  first  for  the  swamps  in  the  valley,  so  as 
to  get  a  shot  at  some  of  the  birds  that  lived 
among  the  reed  bt-..i.  They  had  explored  the 
way  before,  and  had  marked  trees  or  laid  guide 
stones  where  the  track  was  doubtful ;  and  so 
they  lost  no  time  ii   getting  down  the  valley. 

As  they  crossed  the  hillside  they  saw  the 
hares  cantering  away  across  the  open  ground, 
and  Berog  slung  a  stone  or  two  at  them,  but 
without  success.  When  they  came  to  the 
thickets  at  the  bottom,  they  walked  warily,  for 
they  saw  the  track  of  a  wild  boar,  and  they 
had  no  wish  to  meddle  with  him.  Birds  of 
many  kinds  were  seen.  Away  over  the  water, 
ducks  were  flying  high  in  a  trail ;  kites  and 
buzzards  soared  higher  still ;  and  far  away  in 
the  distance,  hke  a  silvery  flag  against  the  sky, 
some  wild  swans  were  coming  over.  Grebes 
and  coots  were  swimming  about  in  a  backwater 
of  the  river  seen  through  the  reeds,  and  a  great 
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grey  heron  rose  from  the  swamp  ahead  of  the 
boys,  and  flapped  away,  uttering  a  loud  squawk. 

The  boys  crouched  among  the  reeds.  Tig 
fitted  an  arrow  to  his  bow,  and  Berog  put  a 
stone  into  the  web  of  his  sling.  So  they  waited 
for  a  long  time  without  moving.  All  at  once 
the  sound  of  rushing  wings  was  heard,  and  then 
a  splash  and  rush  of  water,  as  a  skein  of  wild 
ducks  flew  down  near  by.  The  boys  waited 
eagerly,  and  in  a  moment  three  ducks  appeared, 
swimming  out  from  behind  a  wall  of  reeds.  Tig 
shot  and  missed,  and  his  arrow  struck  up  a 
spurt  of  water.  Berog  slung  a  stone  at  the 
birds  as  they  rose,  and  hit  one,  which  fell 
quacking  and  scattering  feathers  upon  the 
water.  At  once  Berog  tucked  up  his  sark,  and 
waded  out  to  capture  the  duck ;  but  it  was 
only  wounded,  and  was  too  quick  for  him,  and 
made  its  escape  among  the  thick  reed  beds. 

After  this,  the  boys  waited  for  some  time 
without  a  chance  of  another  shot ;  so  they  left 
the  riverside,  and  made  their  way  through  the 
thickets  into  the  woods,  and  out  on  to  the  open 
hillside.  Now  Tig  took  the  lead;  for  with  his 
bow  and  arrow  he  hoped  to  get  larger  game 
than  water-fowl.  The  boys  moved  along  at  a 
quick  pace,    keeping  within   the  cover  of  the 
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rocks  and  bushes,  in  order  to  hide  their  move- 
ments. Two  or  three  times  they  entered  the 
woods  again,  to  cross  the  deep  glens  that  divided 
the  hills ;  and  they  forded  the  streams  that 
rushed  in  torrents  down  the  depths.  At  last 
they  climbed  up  a  steep  craggy  place ;  and, 
when  they  reached  the  top,  they  lay  down  flat 
and  spied  the  ground  in  front.  Before  them 
stretched  a  broad  hilltop,  and  here  they  hoped 
to  see  some  game.  Presently  Tig  moved  on, 
creeping  on  all  fours,  and  peeped  from  behind  a 
rock.  Away  in  the  distance  was  a  troop  of 
wild  horses,  some  of  them  feeding  and  some 
cantering  and  wheeling  about  in  play ;  and  as 
Tig  watched  them  they  took  fright  at  some- 
thing near  them,  and  galloped  off  out  of  sight. 

Then  Berog  crept  up  and  they  both  moved 
on  across  the  ridge,  carefully  screening  their 
movements  and  taking  cover  behind  the  rocks 
and  bushes  of  heather.  When  they  came  to 
the  edge,  they  lay  down  again  to  spy.  Then 
Tig's  eye  picked  out,  far  down  below  them,  an 
object  like  a  withered  branch  of  a  tree  sticking 
up  out  of  the  heather.  He  called  softly  to 
Berog,  who  looked  also,  and  they  both  agreed 
that  three  or  four  deer  were  lying  down  there 
in   the   hollow    of    the     hillside.       Then 
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plucked  some  blades  of  grass  as  he  lay,  aud 
threw  them  lightly  into  the  air  to  see  how  the 
wind  blew,  so  that  he  might  keep  it  in  his 
face  in  working  round  towards  where  the  deer 
lay.  If  once  he  were  to  move  where  the  wind 
might  blow  the  scent  of  him  towards  the 
animals,  they  would  be  sure  to  take  alarm  and 
move  away. 

Then  Tig  turned  and  went  down  behind  the 
ridge,  moviag  at  a  quick  trot,  and  worked  his 
way  round  to  a  point,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
guess  it,  close  to  the  hollow  where  the  deer 
were  lying.  Berog  stayed  behind  on  the  hill- 
top to  watch  the  deer  and  see  if  they  should 
move. 

When  Tig  reached  the  bottom,  he  crept  on 
all  fours  for  some  distance  through  the  heather, 
and  then  lay  down  to  spy.  He  raised  his  head 
gently.  There  was  the  stag  lying  with  its  back 
towards  him  about  a  hundred  yards  away.  Tig 
studied  the  ground  and  noted  every  boulder 
and  every  tuft  of  rushes  between  him  and  the 
stag,  and  then,  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  he 
began  to  crawl  towards  the  nearest  stone. 
High  up  on  the  far  hilltop,  Berog  was  watching 
the  stag  ;  but  he  could  not  see  Tig.  So  Tig 
ciupt   on  and  ou,  holding  iiio  breath    when  ho 
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moved,  until  he  reached  the  point  where  he 
could  see  the  stag  quite  plainly.  It  was  lying 
in  an  open  gi  on  space,  wide  awake,  and  it  kept 
turning  its  head  from  side  to  side  as  if  it  were 
on  the  watch  for  its  enemies;  but  it  did  not 
see  Tig.  When  Tig  saw  its  antlers  moving  he 
knew  that  it  was  looking  around,  and  he  lay 
still.  But  every  now  and  then  the  stag  turned 
back  its  head  to  scratch  its  back  with  its  antlers 
and  brush  away  the  flies  that  kept  teasing  it, 
and  then  Tig  crept  up  a  little  nearer  and  got 
an  arrow  ready  in  his  bow. 

All  at  once  the  wary  stag  took  alarm.  It 
heard  or  smelt  that  an  enemy  was  near,  and 
got  up  on  its  feet.  Then,  as  the  stag  stood  for 
a  second  sniffing  the  air,  Tig  leaped  up  and  took 
aim  and  shot  at  it  with  all  his  might.  The 
stag  gave  a  leap  forward  and  bounded  away 
down  the  slope ;  but  the  arrow  had  pierced  it 
deep  behind  the  shoulder,  and  Tig  knew  that 
if  only  he  could  follow,  he  would  get  his  game. 
He  waved  a  signal  to  Berog,  and  set  off  at  full 
speed  in  the  blood-stained  tracks  of  the  stag. 

The  other  deer  of  the  herd  gathered  and  lied 
over  the  hill,  and  Tig  saw  the  wounded  one  try 
to  take  refuge  with  them ;  but  they  turned  on 
it  savagely  and  butted  it  away.    Then  Tig  and 
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Bcrog  kept  up  the  chaso,  and  at  last,  in  a 
thicket  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  they  came 
upon  the  poor  stag  lying  dead.  They  dragged 
the  body  into  the  open,  and  then,  while  Tig 
stayed  by  to  guard  it,  Berog  went  08.  to  the 
village  for  help. 
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HOW  THEY  BROUGHT  HOME  THE  DEER 

BEFORE  nightfall,  Berog  came  back  with 
some  of  the  men  carrying  torches  and 
poles.  They  tied  the  stag's  hind  legs 
and  its  fore  legs  together,  and  thrust  a  pole 
through,  and  so  carried  it  home,  and  Tig  and 
Berog  marched  behind.  And  when  they 
reached  the  village,  all  the  people  turned  out  to 
cheer  them.  And  on  the  next  day  Gofa  and 
some  of  the  women  skinned  the  deer  and  cut  up 
the  meat.  Every  part  of  the  deer's  body  they 
kept  for  some  use  or  other — the  meat  for  food, 
the  hide  for  making  into  leather,  the  bones  to 
be  broken  for  marrow  and  some  to  be  carved 
into  tools,  the  brains  for  greasing  and  curing 
the  hide,  the  sinews  to  be  dried  and  shredded 
into  thread  ;  and  the  antlers  Gofa  gave  to  Tig, 
because  he  had  won  them.  And  though  before 
that  day.  Tig  would  have  had  to  wait  on  the 
women  while  they  were   cutting  up  the  stag, 
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and  run  errands  for  them,  yet  now  he  did  not. 
He  lay  outside   the   hut    all  day,  and  ate   his 
meals   when   they   were   brought   to   him,  and 
behaved  just  like  any  of  the  men  of  the  village. 
For,   after   bis   first    big   hunt   on   his    own 
account,  Tig  reckoned  himself  a  boy  no  longer. 
And  soon  after  this,  he  became  a  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  tribe.     That  is  to  say, 
the  Medicine  Men,  who  were  the  rulers  of  the 
people  in  all  matters  of  custom  and  religion, 
took  him  in  hand  to  make  a  man  of  him.     By 
their  orders  he  fasted   several   days,  and  kept 
apart  from  the  people,  that  he  might  learn  the 
will  of  the  gods.     Then  the  Medicine  Men  took 
him  and  some  other  boys  of   his  age,  and  led 
them  into  a  grove  where  they   said   the  gods 
fiwelt ;    and  they  taught  the  boys  the  names  of 
the  gods  and  how  t'>  call  upon  them.     And  they 
tried   each   boy's    courage,    and  bade  him   re- 
member always   to   be  brave  and  endure  pain 
without  flinching ;    and  they  said  that  to  be  a 
coward   is    worse   than   death,  and   that   it   is 
better  to  die  than  to  give  in  or  run  away. 

After  this,  Garfi  gave  Tig  a  man's  weapons— 
a  battle-axe,  and  a  dagger  of  flint,  and  a  shield 
such  as  men  used  in  warfare  ;  and  Tig  went 
ai=o  to  an  old  man  of  the  village  who  was  clever 
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at    tattooing,    and    he    tattooed    Tig    on    his 
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shoulders  and  chest  and  arms ;  and  after  that, 
Tig  felt  that  he  was  really  a  man. 


CHAPTER    XVII 


dick's  pottery 

WHILE  they  were  reading  about  Gofa 
making  the  pots,  Dick  thought  he 
would  like  to  try  his  hand  at  this 
sort  of  work ;  go,  after  the  reading,  when  they 
went  out,  he  got  a  trug  and  a  trowel  from  the 
toolshed  and  said  that  he  should  go  and  look 
for  some  clay. 

"  David  and  I  are  going  fishing,"  said  Joe ; 
"  and  when  we  have  caught  some  fish,  we  are 
going  to  make  a  fire  up  at  the  hut  and  cook 
them.  If  you  were  a  hunter,  you  would  come 
too;  making  pottery  is  women's  work." 

"All  right,"  said  Dick;  "but  if  ever  you 
were  to  be  wrecked  on  a  desert  island,  you 
might  have  to  do  women's  work,  as  you  call  it." 
However,  Joe  and  David  got  their  fishing 
rods  and  set  ofi.  Dick  went  down  to  the  river 
too,  but  he  could  not  find  clay  anywhere ;  so 
ok   and   asked  the   gardener.     The 
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gardener  told  him  that  a  farmer  was  having  a 
field  drained  close  by,  and  the  men  were 
digging  out  lots  of  clay.  So  Dick  went  down 
to  the  field  and  filled  his  trug  with  clay,  and 
then  he  made  another  journey  to  the  river  for 
sand.  However,  he  did  not  find  it  easy  to  mix 
up  the  clay  properly  ;  for  it  was  lumpy  and 
hard,  and  when  he  put  water  to  it,  it  was  sticky. 
But,  after  a  time,  he  got  some  mixed  with  the 
sand  into  a  stiff  paste,  and  then  he  was  ready 
to  try  his  hand  at  making  a  pot.  He  made 
several  attempts  at  shaping  the  clay  into  a  cup 
and  tried  to  mould  up  the  sides,  using  a  flat 
stick  and  a  smooth  little  stone  that  he  had 
picked  up  by  the  river.  But  he  did  not  succeed 
very  well,  as  the  clay  was  apt  to  break  or  get 
out  of  shape,  and  several  times  he  squeezed  it 
up  and  began  again.  At  last  he  contented  him- 
self with  making  quite  a  small  cup  which  he 
could  mould  into  shape  with  his  fingers, 
pinching  it  and  trimming  it  very  carefully  with 
his  wooden  tool.  This  one  seemed  good  ;  so  he 
made  another  a  little  larger,  and  then  set  them 
aside  while  he  made  a  fire. 

He  collected  a  quantity  of  chips  and  sticks, 
and  soon  had  a  bright  fire  burning.  After  it 
had    burned    lor    about    twenty    minutes,    and 
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made  some  hot  ashes,  Dick  pushed  the  fire  to 
one  side,  and  set  tha  cups  upside  down  on  the 
hot  place.  It  was  not  easy  to  build  up  the  fire 
again,  because  it  had  fallen  away  and  was 
nearly  out ;  and  when  he  put  on  fresh  fuel,  the 
smoke  got  in  his  eyes.  Also  he  poked  his  best 
cup  with  a  big  stick  that  he  was  putting  on  the 
fire,  and  dented  its  side  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
mend  that,  and  he  went  on  stoking  up.  He 
kept  the  fire  going  till  he  thought  the  pots 
must  have  got  red  hot  among  the  ashes,  and 
then  he  let  it  die  down.  He  wondered  whether 
he  might  try  to  get  the  cups  out  before  they 
were  cool ;  but  h  ^cided  that  it  was  best  to 
leave  them  until  t.  j  whole  thing  had  cooled 
down.  Just  then,  Joe  and  David  came 
without  any  fish,  and  when  they  had  heai. 
what  Dick  had  been  doing,  mC  had  seen  the 
fire,  they  all  went  in  to  tea. 

When  they  came  out  after  tea,  they  found 
the  ashes  still  quite  warm  ;  but  they  got  a 
garden  rake  and  raked  them  oS,  and  there  were 
the  two  cups  baked  light  brown  and  quite  hard. 
The  one  that  had  been  damaged  was  also  much 
cracked  ;  but  the  other  one  was  sound  except  for 
one  little  crack,  though  it  was  not  very  shapely. 
Dick  took  it  off  to  show  to  Uncle  John. 
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"  That's  a  good  one,"  said  Uncle  John,  "  but 
if  you  had  let  theiu  dry  longer  before  puttin;,' 
then]  into  the  fire,  they  wouldn't  have  cracked  : 
and  then  you  have  forgotten  something  :  what 
is  it?" 

Dick  looked  at  his  cup,  but  he  could  not  tell 
wliat  it  was  that  he  had  forgotten. 

"Why,  the  ornament,"  said  Uncle  John. 
"When  we  pay  that  visit  to  the  British 
Museum,  you  will  see  that  the  pottery  of  the 
old  time  always  had  ornament  on  it— or  very 
nearly  always.  And  I  suppose  you  found  it 
hard  to  make  a  bigger  one?  I  daresay  any- 
body would,  until  he  had  had  a  great  deal  of 
practice.  Even  the  old  people  that  we  have 
been  reading  about,  who  were  so  clever  at 
making  pots,  had  to  build  up  their  big  ones  on 
a  wicker  frame. 

"  There  is  something  very  interesting  about 
the  wicker-work  frames,  and  you  ought  to 
remember  it.  It  is  this — baskets  were  made 
before  pottery.  In  the  very  early  days,  before 
people  could  make  pottery  at  all,  they  had,  at 
any  rate,  rude  sorts  of  baskets.  And,  I  dare- 
say, they  sometimes  tried  to  warm  their  food  in 
basket  beside  the  fire.  No  doubt  the  baskets 
often  caught  fire   and  the  food   was   spoiled. 
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Then  some  woman  who  had  her  wits  about  her 
thou<,'ht  of  daubing  a  basket  with  clay  to  make 
it   resist   the    fire.     The    next    thing    was   to 
plaster  the  clay  inside   the  basket   instead  of 
outside,   and    next,   to    burn    the    wicker    o5 
altogether;    and  so,  in   course   of   time,  they 
learned  how  to  make  vessels  of  clay  without  any 
framework  at  all,  except  for  the  very  larg j  ones." 
That  evening  they  spent  some  time  making 
their  bows.     David  was  making  his  out  of  the 
stem  of   an  ash  sapling   that  the  gamekeeper 
had  given  him;    but  Joe  had  got  a  branch  of 
real  yew  for  his  and  was  whittling  it  down  with 
great  care.     Dick's  father  had  sent  him  a  set 
from  London— a  bow  made  of  hickory  with  a 
stout  gut  bowstring,  half  a  dozen  arrows,  and  a 
bracer  to  wear  on  his  left  wrist  as  a  protection 
from  the  string   whe-i   shootin*.     It  was  very 
useful  to  have  these  to  copy  from ;    but  Dick 
was  not  content   to   have   only   a   ready-made 
bow,  and  he  also  got  a  good  ash  stick  and  set 
to  work  to  make  one  for  himself. 
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HOW    Tia    FOUND    A    STRANGER 


THE  men  of  Garfif's  village  were  masters 
of  all  the  land  round  aboL-O.  They  had 
the  ground  that  they  had  cleared  of 
trees  lOr  growing  corn,  and  the  open  spaces  on 
the  hills  where  their  cattle  fed  :  and  beyond, 
they  had  their  hunting-grounds  in  the  forests 
and  over  the  moors,  for  miles  and  miles  around. 
It  was  not  often  that  any  of  them  travelled 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  ground,  unless 
they  were  making  a  journey,  sach  as  Garff  and 
his  party  undertook,  when  they  went  to  buy 
flints  from  Goba,  the  Spearmaker. 

One  day  in  the  summer,  when  Gar.x  and  Tig 
and  some  of  the  others  were  away  on  a  hunting 
expedition  in  the  forest  a  long  way  from  the 
village.  Tig  wandered  away  alone  into  the 
woods ;  for  there  had  been  a  long  hunt  for  two 
days  before,  and  the  men  were  all  resting  in  the 
camp,  while  the  women  cut  up  the  meat. 
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had  no  need  to  kill  any  game,  Imt  he  liked  to  be 
in  the  woods  watching  the  ways  of  the  wild 
creatures,  especially  the  birds  ;  and  on  that  day 
he  had  not  taken  any  weapon  except  a  light 
spear.  When  he  had  gone  some  distance,  he 
sat  down  to  rest  and  watch.  In  front  of  him 
was  a  thicket  of  holly  trees  ;  and  presently  he 
heard  a  jay  in  the  hollies,  jarring  and  scolding 
as  jays  do  when  they  spy  an  enemy.  So  Tig 
k'-  t  still  and  watched.  Then  the  jay  set  up  a 
loaci  screech  and  flew  across  towards  the  tall 
trees  ;  and  then  Tig  saw  a  dog  come  out  into 
the  open,  followed  by  a  lad.  The  lad  gazed 
around  him  and  then  went  back  among  the 
trees  :  but  his  dog  had  scented  Tig,  ard  it  began 
to  bark  and  growl,  bounding  out  'ito  the  open. 
So  Tig  stood  up  and  called  to  tLe  lad,  who  at 
once  turned  round  and  came  forward.  They  went 
towards  one  another  and  made  a  sign  of  peace, 
and  then  the  lad  begged  Tig  to  help  him,  for 
he  said  that  he  was  in  great  trouble.  Close 
by,  his  father  was  lying  wounded  and  unable  to 
move ;  and  he  could  neither  help  lr"s  father 
horns,  nor  yet  leave  him  to  go  and  bring  help 
from  their  village. 

''  Are  you  then  far  from  your  village  ?  " 
risked. 
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♦'Well  aigh  a  day's  journey,"  said  the  lad, 
"we  are  of  the  Lake  People  and  dwell  over 
yonder  among  the  hills.  And  yesterday  we 
were  out,  my  father  and  I,  looking  to  some 
traps,  when  we  came  upon  the  fresh  track  of 
a  roe-buck.  So  we  followed  the  track  and  came 
upon  five  buck,  away  down  below  there  ;  and 
my  father  shot  and  wounded  one.  Bat  it  was 
lightly  hit  and  got  away  from  us,  so  ve  set  the 
dog  on  its  trail  and  followed  it  even  nere.  And 
after  all,  it  escaped  us ;  but  what  is  worse,  my 
father  fell  down  a  rocky  place  near  by,  just  when 
we  tnought  we  had  got  our  buck  safely.  And 
he  is  sorely  hurt  and  has  lain  here  all  night ; 
for  I  could  not  leave  him,  nor  was  there  any  one 

to  help  us." 

So  Tig  followed  the  young  man  in  among 
the  bushes,  and  there  he  saw  the  man  lying, 
covered  with  a  skin  cloak.  He  told  Tig  that 
his  name  was  Dobran,  and  when  Tig  told  him 
his  name,  he  said,  ''  I  have  heard  of  thy 
people  and  have  even  visited  thy  village,  long 
af^o.  This  is  a  sore  mischance  that  has 
befallen  me ;  but  truly  we  should  have  taken 
warning  !  For  as  we  came  forth  yesterday, 
Feannog,  the  grey  crow,  croaked  at  us  thrice, 
and  a  fox  crossed  our  path  in  the  woods  :  and 
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thiise  be  evil  omens  boUi.  But  now  if  thou 
wilt  in  great  kindness  help  my  son  to  get  me 
home,  thou  shalt  have  a  warm  welcome  from 
my  people,  and  I  will  try  to  reward  thee  in 
any  way  thou  mayst  desire." 

So  Tig  and  the  young  man,  whose  name 
was  Gaithel,  made  a  plan  to  help  Dobran.  They 
cut  down  two  young  trees  for  poles  and  slung 
the  skin  cloak  upon  these,  to  make  a  sort  of 
litter,  and  on  this  they  laid  the  wounded  man, 
and  then  lifted  it  and  carried  him  between 
them.  The  way  was  rough  and  difficult,  and 
they  made  very  slow  progress  with  their  heavy 
burden ;  but  at  k  ~^t,  after  a  long  climb  up  a 
wooded  hillside,  tLey  came  out  upon  the  top 
of  a  ridge  overlooking  a  deep  valley.  lu  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  there  was  a  lake,  surrounded 
by  thick  woods,  and  near  to  one  side  of  the  lake 
a  little  island.  The  island  was  covered  with 
huts,  and  joining  it  to  the  shore  there  was  a 
kind  of  pier  or  gangway.  Also  Tig  saw,  what 
he  had  never  seen  before,  a  canoe  on  the 
water,  and  some  people  paddling  about  in  it. 

Then  the  wounded  man  pointed  and  said  : 
"  See,  yonder  is  our  village  where  we  dwell." 

"Do  you  keep  cattle  on  the  island?"    Titr 
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asked,   for   he   could  see  a  man  driving  cows 
along  the  gangway. 

"Yes,"  said  Dobran,  "we  house  the  beasts 
there  too.  Sorely  crowded  are  we,  and  there 
has  been  talk  this  long  while  of  some  of  the 
folk  going  away  and  building  a  village  on  a 
lake  that  we  know  of,  two  days'  journey  from 
hence." 

"Is  there,  then,  another  island  in  the  other 
lake,  like  this  one  her^  ^  " 

"Island  !  Nay,  none — and  here  is  no  island! 
What  thou  seest  yonder  our  fathers,  that  were 
before  us,  built  long  ago.  For  they  felled 
timbers  and  staked  them  on  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  and  builded  their  houses  thereon,  a.id 
dwelt  there,  even  as  we  dwell." 

When  they  came  to  the  waterside,  they  laid 
the  wounded  man  down  on  the  ground.  Then 
Gaithel  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth  and  gave 
a  peculiar  call,  and  the  people  in  the  canoe 
heard  it  and  came  quickly  to  the  shore.  They 
lifted  Dobran  in  and  paddled  away  with  him 
to  the  landing  place ;  and  Gaithel  and  Tig 
walked  beside  the  shore  and  along  the  gangway. 
When  they  got  to  the  village,  they  weie  met 
by  a  crowd  of  the  Lake  People  ;  for  Dobran  had 
spread  the  news  of  how  Tig   had  helped  him, 
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and  all  the  people  were  enger  to  welcome  the 
stranger  who  had  shewn  kindness  to  one  of 
themselves.  But  Gaithel  took  Tig  at  once  to 
the  hut  where  Dobran  was  lying.  His  wife  had 
already  bound  up  his  injured  limb,  and  she  was 
then  preparing  supper;  and  she  brought  food 
and  set  it  before  them,  broiled  fish  and  porridge 
and  curds.  After  supper  many  of  Dobran's 
friends  came  into  the  hut  to  see  him,  and  they 
stayed  chatting  with  him  till  late  ;  but  at  last 
they  all  went  home  and  the  household  settled 
down  to  sleep. 
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TEE    LAKE    VILLAGE 

N  the  next  day,  Gaithel  took  Tig  and 
shewed  him  the  village :  and  Tig  saw 
that  what  he  had  taken  to  be  an  island 
was  really  a  large  and  solid  platform  made  of 
tree-trmiks  laid  close  together.  There  was  a 
paling  of  stakes  at  the  edge  of  the  platform  next 
the  writer,  all  round  ;  and  within  the  paling  were 
the  huts,  built  close  together  side  by  side  in 
rows  with  narrow  alleys  in  between,  and  sheds 
for  the  cattle,  built  of  poles  and  wattled  and 
daubed  wuth  clay  like  the  huts.  Besides  their 
cattle,  the  Lake  People  had  some  sheep,  which 
they  prized  greatly  on  account  of  the  wool,  from 
which  the  women  spun  thread  for  weaving  into 
cloth.  At  the  place  where  the  gangway  joined 
the  platform  there  was  a  gate  of  bars  in  the 
paling,  and  also  a  rough  stairway  going  down 
to  the  canoes  that  were  drawn  up  alongside. 
In  an  open  place  in  the  middle  of  the  village 
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was  a  fire  burning  on  a  large  open  hearthstone ; 
and   Gaithel   said   that   nowhere    else    on    the 
island  was  anyone  allowed  to  have  a  fire,  for 
fear   of   burning   down   the   huts.     In  another 
place  was  a  shoot   for   rubbish,  to   which   the 
people  had  to  brin^;  their  household  refuse  and 
tip   it   into  the  lake.     Then  Gaithel  took  Tig 
down   to   the   landing   stage,  and  showed  him 
the  canoes  that  were  moored  there  ;  and  he  told 
him  that  when  a  man  wanted  to  make  a  canoe, 
he  chose  a  tree  with  a  thick  straight  trunk,  and 
set  to  work  to  fell  it  with  fire  and  axe.     Then 
it   had  to  be  shaped  and  hollowed  out  in  the 
same  way,  by  burning  and  hacking,  until,  after 
many  months'  work,  the  canoe  was  finished; 
and  so  great  was  the  labour,  that  there  were 
only  three  canoes  made  in  this  way  for  all  the 
people.     Sometimes,  Gaithel   said,   men  made 
canoes  of  bark  or  of  wicker-work  covered  with 
hide,   but  log   canoes    were    best    and    lasted 
longest. 

And  he  took  Tig  down  into  a  canoe  and 
rowed  him  on  the  lake.  In  the  canoe  was  a 
spear  with  a  long  fine -pointed  head  made  of 
bone,  barbed  on  both  sides.  This,  Gaithel  said, 
was  a  fish-spear  ;  and  he  showed  Tig  how  it 
was  used  in  spearing  icirge  fish  when  the  La^e 
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People  used  their  drag-net.  Tire  nets  wore 
kept  at  home,  so  that  tho  women  might  see 
that  they  were  kept  properly  mended. 

"  But  when  we  are  fishing,"  said  Gaithel, 
''  we  have  the  net  weighted  at  the  bottom  with 
stones  to  sink  it,  and  then  one  end  is  held  up 
in  one  canoe  and  the  other  in  another,  and  the 
canoes  paddle  in  ashore,  dragging  the  net 
between  them.  Then  some  of  us  wade  out  into 
the  water,  and  spear  the  fish  or  catch  them 
with  our  hands  if  we  can,  and  then  the  net  is 
drawn  in  closer  until  we  get  the  rest,  but 
sometimes  some  of  them  get  away." 

Then  Gaithel  took  Tig  back  to  the  hut,  and 
he  stayed  to  talk  to  Dobran,  and  told  him  that 
he  thought  the  village  a  very  wonderful  place; 
and  he  asked  Dobran  why  it  was  that  the 
fathers  of  the  Lake  People  built  their  village 
on  the  water. 

"Why,"  said  Dobran,  "they  built  it  thus 
that  they  might  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of 
wild  beasts  and  from  their  enemies.  As  I  told 
thee,  they  made  the  platform  first,  felling  trees 
in  the  woods  and  piling  them  hero,  before  ever 
they  could  set  one  pole  of  a  hut.  And  with 
great  labour  they  did  t  lis,  building  as  large  as 
tHey  could  ;  but  even  so,  the  space  is  too  small. 
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Wo  aro  sorely  crowded,  as  1  said  bofoie  ;  and 
now  some  of  the  younger  men  choo.se  rather  to 
build  huts  on  the   shore,   hard   by,    where    we 
have   our   corn! and    and    the    pasture   for   the 
cattle;  though  we    who  are  older  like   the  old 
ways  best.     Of  course  the  wolves  and  such  like 
are  not  so  much  to  be  feared  as  they  were  in 
our  fathers'   days;  and   as   for   enemies— why, 
we  have  lived  in  peace  many  years  and  perhaps 
we    have    nought    to    fear.       Nevertheless,     1 
promise  thee,  if  enemies  should  come  to  fight 
»        us,   the  folk  who  have   built  their  houses  and 
I        their  byres   and  their   sheepfolds  away  on  the 
land  there,  with  naught  but  a  stockade  around 
them,   would   speedily  flee   for   shelter   to   our 
stronghold  here  on  the  waters." 

Dobran's  wife,  who  was  sitting  beside  her 
husband,  was  busily  spinning  yarn  ,  and  when 
Dobran  had  finished  speaking,  she  began  to 
hum  a  song  as  she  drew  the  thread.  She  had 
a  big  bunch  of  wool  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
stick  beside  her,  and  she  drew  out  some  hair 
from  the  wool  and  twisted  them  into  a  thread 
between  he.  thumb  and  finger.  Then  she  tied 
the  end  of  this  to  the  spindle,  which  was  a 
pointed  stick  loaded  about  the  middle  with  a 
ball  of  dried  clay,  and  started  it  twirling  round 
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with  her  other  hand.  As  the  spindle  went 
spinning  round  in  the  air,  and  dropping  towards 
the  ground,  it  drew  the  thread  out  longer, 
twisting  it  all  the  time.  As  soon  as  the  spindle 
reached  the  ground,  Dobran's  wife  picked  it  up, 
wound  the  thread  round  it  and  set  it  spinning 
again  ;  and  so  she  went  on  until  she  had  spun 
a  good  ball  of  yarn. 

Outside   the    hut    a  daughter  of    Dobran's, 
whose  name  was  Eira,  was  sitting  at  the  loom 
weaving    cloth.     Her    loom    was    an    upright 
wooden  frame,  and  the  first  threads,  called  the 
warp,  were  stretched  from  the  top  of  the  loom 
to  the  bottom  and  kept  taut  by  means  of  stone 
weights.     In  her  hand  Eira  held  a  shuttle  con- 
taining the  cross-thread,  called  the  woof,  which 
she  passed  in  and  out  throjgh  the  warp,  from 
side  to  side  of  the  loom.      After  two  or  three 
cross-lines  had  thus  become  part  of  the  woven 
cloth,  she  pressed  them  down  with  a  stick  toothed 
like  a  comb.    Her  thread  was  finer  and  her  cloth 
better  than  the  women  made  in  Tig's  village,  and 
he  stood  and  watched  her.    "Aye,"  said  Dobran, 
"  she  is  a  famous  weaver.    She  shall  give  thee  a 
girdle  of  her  own  weaving.    Nay,  now,  she  shall 
weave  thee  a  shirt  of  three  colours,  and  thou 
shalt  come  again  and  fetch  it  for  thyself." 
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On  the  next  morning  Tig  rose  early,  and 
found  that  Dobran's  people  were  already  astir. 
Eira  and  another  girl  were  grinding  corn  on  a 
big  flat  rubbing  stone  ;  and  afterwards  Eira  took 
the  meal  that  they  had  ground,  to  make  cakes 
for  breakfast. 

Then,  after  they  had  eaten  the  morning  meal, 
Tig  bade  farewell  to  his  friends,  the  Lake  People, 
and  set  off  homeward.  Some  of  the  men  rowed 
him  ashore  in  a  canoe,  and  guided  him  through 
the  woods  and  set  him  on  the  way  ;  and  he 
returned  to  his  father's  camp. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

A  TALK  AHOUT  LAKE  VILLAQP^S 

WHEN  Urcle  John  had  liuished  reading,', 
he  asked  the  boys  if  they  had  over 
heard  before  of  people  livin;,'  in 
houses  with  water  all  round  as  a  defence 
against  their  enemies? 

"Yes,  if  you  mean  a  single  house,"  Dick 
said ;  *'  you  told  me  that  your  house  here  once 
had  a  mop^  all  round  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Uncle  John,  "  so  it  had ;  and 
though  the  village  of  the  Lake  People  was  built 
many  hundreds  of  years  before  ever  there  was 
a  house  like  mine  in  all  the  country,  yet  the 
notion  was  the  same.  In  the  old  days  men  felt 
safer  with  deep  water  all  round  them,  than  when 
there  was  only  a  stockade,  or  even  a  wall.  The 
villages  by  the  lakes  in  Switzerland  that  I  told 
you  of  before,  were  built  in  that  way  over  the 
water  on  piles. 

iJavid  wanted  to  know  how  the  Lake  People 
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hiid  tn;iiia|,'ecl  to  support  the  platform  on  which 
the  huta  ^vel•u  huilt-  was  it  held  up  by  straight 
piles,  like  a  table  with  a  lot  of  logs? 

''No,"  said    Unclu  John,   ''not  in  Dobran's 
village,  anyway.     I  will  tell  you  what  I  know 
about  it.     Some  time  ago  a  farmer  who  lives 
near  here  had  a  boggy  place  on  his  farm.     It 
lay  in  a  hollow  among  his  fields,  and  in  winter  or 
after  a  great  deal  of  rain   it  became  almost  a 
lake.     People  used  to  say  that  once  upon  a  time 
there  had  been  a  lake  there,  but  it  had  got  filled 
up  v.ith  moss  and  peat.     However,  the  farmer 
wanted  to  turn  it  into  ploughing-land,  so  he  set 
to  work  to  drain  it ;  his  men  dug  drains  and  ran 
off  all  the  water,  and  then  they  saw  a  large  low 
mound  standing  up  out  of  the  mud.     And  when 
they  came  to  clear  the  mound  away,  they  found 
that   it   was   the   remains  of  an   ancient  lake- 
village  that  had  lain  hidden  in  the  bog  under 
the  water  for  hundreds  of  years.     I  heard  about 
it,  so  I  went,  and  stayed  all  the  time,  day  after 
day,  while  they  were  digging  out  the  remains ; 
and  so  I  got  a  good  notion  of  how  those  old 
people,  that  we  have  been  reading  about,  used  to 
make   their  lake-villages   in   this   part   of   the 
country— for    in    other    places  they   had  other 
ways." 
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"  What  did  you  find  ?  "  the  boys  all  asked. 
"  Well,  we  didn't  find  any   huts ;    they  h;:  1 
all  gone  to  decay  long  before :    but   the  gre  t 
platform    of   tree-trunks    was    there,    and    i  • 
foundations,  and   parts   of  what  had  been  the 
gangway  to  the  shore.     And  we  found  the  old 
rubbish-heap,  and  we   picked   over   and   sifted 
every  bit  of  it;    ai  d  I  will  shew  you  an  arrow- 
head, and  some  beads,  and  some  pieces  of  pottery, 
that  I  picked  out   of  the   rubbish  myself.     In 
this  rubbish   were   great  numbers   of  bones  of 
animals    that   the   people   had    used   for    food. 
The  bones  were  of  deer  and  cattle  a-nd  sheep 
and  some  of  smaller  animals,  and  some  of  birds. 
But  the  greatest  find  of  all  was  a  canoe.     We 
found  it  lying  buried  in  the  mud,  wonderfully 
preserved.     We    could    see    that   it   had   been 
made,  like  Robinson  Crusoe's  boat,  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  hollowed  out  by  fire,  and 
hewn  with  stone  axes. 

"  And  the  mound  was  cleared  away  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  very  hard  work  this  was;  for  it 
was  solidly  built  of  tree-trunks  laid  in  rows  like 
the  sheaves  in  a  corn-stack :  there  were 
hundreds  of  trees,  though  none  of  them  very 
large.  Then  there  were  piles  driven  in  upright 
to  hold  the  others  together,  and   great  stones 
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that  had  been  sunk  to  keep  the  beams  down  : 
and  at  the  bottom  of  all  were  bundles  of  brush- 
ivood  ard  more  large  stones,  which  had  been  put 
down  first  for  the  foundations.  And  if  you 
think  that  the  people  of  the  lake- village  had 
had  to  chop  down  all  those  trees  and  lop  off  the 
branches  with  their  stone  axes,  which,  as  Joe 
reminded  us,  were  not  the  best  sort  of  cutting 
tools,  and  bring  every  faggot  and  every  stone 
and  every  beam  across  the  water  in  their 
canoes,  you  will  see  it  must  have  been  a  great 
piece  of  work  for  them.  The  farmer  and  his 
men  had  a  stiff  job  to  pull  the  mound  to  pieces 
and  clear  it  away ;  but  those  old  people,  we  may 
be  sure,  had  a  much  harder  task  in  building  it." 

Joe  said  that,  perhaps,  they  floated  out  the 
tree-trunks  on  the  water— that  would  be  easier 
than  putting  them  on  the  canoes. 

"That's  right,"  said  Uncle  John.  "When 
they  had  got  the  foundation  of  stones  and 
faggots  laid,  they  made  rafts  of  the  trees  and 
towed  them  out  and  loaded  them  up  with  stones 
and  so  sank  them  upon  the  foundations  ;  and 
then  laid  more  trunks  on  these,  until  they  got 
to  the  right  height  above  the  water." 

"•  Did  you  find  any  other  things  in  the  rubbish 
heap?"  David  asked. 
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"  Wo  found  soiuo  bono  harpoons  for  spearing 
fish,  and  a  number  of  objects  of  stone,  such  as 
weights  for  sinking  fishing  nets,  and  some  that 
were  used,  perhaps,  as  whorls  for  twisting  thread 
in  spinning,  and  some  beads  of  jet  and  a 
number  of  bone  needles ;  but  not  many  arrows, 
and  only  two  or  three  axe-heads,  one  of  which 
was  broken." 

"Why  didn't  you  find  more  weapons?" 
David  asked  ;  "I  expect  the  people  had  many 
more,  hadn't  they  ?  " 

"  I  expect  they  had,"  said  Uncle  John,  "  but 
I'm  afraid  I  can't  tell  you  why  no  more  were 
found.  Perhaps  the  people  went  away  to  live 
somewhere  else  and  took  their  belongings  with 
them." 

"  I  wish  we  had  been  there  when  you  were 
digging  at  the  mound,"  Dick  said.  "  I  suppose 
there  isn't  another  one  anywhere  about  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Uncle  John.  "I'm  afraid  there 
isn't  another  one." 


CHAPTER  XXI 


THE  JEATH  OF  THE  OLD  CHIEF 


NOW  it  happened,  when  they  all  came 
home  again  from  the  hunting  camp, 
that  the  old  chief  of  the  village  fell  ill. 
Caerig  was  his  naiie,  but  the  people  always 
called  him  Old  Chief,  for  he  had  been  the  head 
man  of  the  v"liage  for  many  years,  and  they  all 
honoured  him  because  he  had  been  a  clever 
hunter  in  the  past  days  and  a  brave  fighter. 

The  women  of  the  village  attended  to  him 
in  his  sickness,  and  tried  to  cure  him  with  the 
medicines  made  from  wild  piants  which  they 
gathered  in  the  woods ;  but  the  medicines  did 
no  good,  and  Old  Chief  grew  v  orse. 

Then  at  last  two  sons  of  the  old  chief  went 
a  journey  to  a  village  some  distance  away 
where  a  Medicine  Man  lived,  and  they  took 
presents  to  the  Medicine  Man  and  begged  him 
to  come  to  cure  the  Old  Chief's  sickness  :  and 
the  Mediciuj  Man  came.     He  was  a  very  old 
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man  and  ho  had  a  great  name  for  skill  in 
curing  diseases.  He  brought  with  him  his 
wand  of  magic  wood  and  a  bone  rattle,  but  no 
medicines,  though  it  was  said  of  him  that  he 
could  make  more  powerful  medicines  than  any 
that  the  women  made.  He  went  into  the  old 
chief's  hut  and  sat  by  him  for  a  long  time 
without  speaking.  Then  he  got  up  and  walked 
solemnly  round  the  bed  from  left  to  right  three 
times,  making  signs  with  his  wand  and  shaking 
his  rattle.  Tig  and  some  of  the  others  were 
waiting  and  listening  outside  the  hut,  and  only 
the  old  chief's  sons  and  some  of  the  older  men 
were  allowed  inside.  Then  the  Medicine  Man 
said  that  an  evil  spirit  was  troubling  Old 
Chief,  and  unless  he  could  scare  it  away,  the 
chief  would  die.  The  Medicine  Man  began  to 
chant  a  song,  shaking  his  rattle  and  beating  on 
the  ground  with  his  wand  ;  and  the  old  chief 
lay  groaning  in  pain,  and  the  people  cried  and 
groaned  also.  At  last  tha  Medicine  Man  said 
that  no  more  could  be  done  that  night ;  but 
that  on  the  morrow  he  would  work  a  stronger 
spell  against  the  evil  spirit.  But  in  the  night 
Old  Chief  died. 

Then  in  the  morning,  the  news  spread  about 
that  the  old  chief  was  dead ;    and  the  women 
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who  had  attended   him   in   his   sickness  stood 
around  the  hut  moaning  and  wailing,  and  went 
crying  up  and  down  the  villap^e.     And  all  the 
people  mourned  for  him.     TLen  after  two  days 
they  carried  his  body  to  the  top  of  a  hill  beyond 
the  village,  and  built  a  funeral  pyre  of  faggots 
and  burned  his  body  in  the  fire.     This  was  done 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  Medicine  Men,  of 
whom  there  were  three  present  to  take  part  in 
the  funeral.     They  gathered  the  ashes  together 
and  put  them  into  an  urn  and  then  carried  the 
urn  to  a  place  that  they  had  chosen.     In  the 
meantime  the  people  had  built  up  another  great 
fire ;  and  they  brought  an  ox,  and  killed  it  and 
roasted  it  in  the  fire,  and  made  a  great  feast  on 
the  hilltop  beside  the  nre,  and  all  the  people 
sat  down  and  feasted  at  the  funeral  feast  of  the 
old  chief.      Then  the  Medicine  Men  bade  the 
people  approach  to  lay  the  gifts  in  the  grave. 
They  brought  food  from  the  feast  and  set  it  in 
little    vessels    beside    the    urn,   because    they 
believed  that  the  Chief's  spirit  would  need  food 
for  refreshment  in  the  spirit-world :    and  they 
brought  his  spear  and  his  axe  and  his  bow  and 
arrows  and   his   shield,  and   laid  them  in  the 
grave  ;    and  they  Ijrought  his  favourite  dog  and 
killed  it  there,  and  laid  its  bcly  beside  the  urn, 
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so  that  it  might  attend  its  master  to  the  world 
of  spirits.  Then  when  this  was  done,  the 
Medicine  Men  made  the  people  bring  stones  to 
raise  a  cairn  over  the  urn.  First  they  laid 
large  flat  stones,  building  them  like  a  little 
chamber  about  the  urn;  then  they  laid  six 
large  blocks  in  a  circle  all  round,  and  set  others 
within  the  circle  and  piled  them  up  into  a 
great  heap.  These  stones  they  brought  from 
the  river  bed  in  the  valley  2ind  carried  them 
up  across  the  hillside  to  build  the  cairn.  The 
building  of  the  cairn  was  a  work  of  several  days ; 
and  every  day  until  the  work  was  iinished,  the 
women  mourned  and  wailed  in  the  village  at 
sunset. 

At  last,  on  the  day  that  the  cairn  was  finished, 
the  men  of  the  village  met  together  in  council 
to  choose  one  to  be  chief  in  the  place  of 
Caerig,  Then  Arsan,  the  old  man,  stood  up 
and  said  : 

"  Garff  is  the  man  among  us  who  is  fittest  to 
be  our  chief  :  for  he  is  an  able  man  and  skilful, 
whether  for  hunting  or  for  battle  ;  and  he  is  a 
mj  n  wise  in  counsel  and  the  master  of  many 
cattle.  Shall  we  not  do  well  to  choose  him  to 
be  our  chief?  " 

And  the  men  said,  "  We  shall  do  well." 
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Then  Garff  stood  up  and  said,  "  It  is  too 
much  honour  that  you  do  me,  friends,  for  I  am 
a  plain  man  and  little  skilled  in  speaking.  But 
if  you  choose  me  to  be  your  leader,  I  will  strive 
to  do  my  best  for  the  good  of  all,  whether  in  the 
hunt  or  in  battle." 

So  they  chose  Garf!  to  be  chief,  and  from 
that  day  he  was  the  head  man  among  the  people 
and  took  the  chief  place  at  the  councils.  And 
when  any  strangers  from  other  villages  came 
with  messages,  they  were  taken  to  GarfT's 
hut  to  deliver  their  message  and  to  seek  his 
protection. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

HOW   TIQ    WENT    HUNTING    WITH    THE    LAKE    PEOPLE 

AFTER  his  first  visit  to  the  Lake  Village 
Tig  went  sometimes  to  see  his  friends 
there,  always  taking  care  to  carry  with 
him  a  present  of  game  of  his  own  killing,  a 
hare  or  some  birds,  for  Eira  and  her  mother ;  for 
he  was  glad  that  they  should  see  what  a  clever 
hunter  he  was ;  and  Eira  shewed  him  how  well 
she  could  cook  tl.e  meat  that  he  brought,  and 
was  pleased  when  he  praised  her  cookery. 
Dobran  and  Gaithel  took  him  out  fishing,  but 
Tig  did  not  care  much  for  this  sport.  Low- 
ever,  one  day  they  promised  to  show  him  better 
sport,  for  a  party  of  their  men  were  going  up 
into  their  hunting-grounds  to  hunt  deer  in  a 
manner  of  their  own. 

They  all  started  very  early  in  the  morning 
and  marched  up  into  the  hills.  Then  the 
men  spread  their  party  out  into  a  long  line, 
curved  like  the  letter  C,  and  swept  across  the 
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hillside  with  their  dogs.  Then  they  closed  in, 
and  beat  the  woods,  until  the  hunters  on  one 
side  started  a  herd  of  deer.  The  deer  dashed 
across  the  woodland  valley  and  tried  to  escape 
on  the  other  side,  but  the  men  of  the  further 
line  turned  them  back  and  drove  them  into  the 
woods  again.  So  the  hunters  kept  the  deer 
Moving  forward,  always  within  the  semi-circle, 
until  they  drove  them  to  a  narrow  place  near 
tlie  end  of  the  valley,  where  there  was  a  big 
trap,  a  high  double  fence  among  the  trees,  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  long  V.  The  hunters  closed 
in  on  the  deer  and  drove  them  in  at  the  broad 
open  end  of  the  fence,  and  then  drove  them  on 
and  on,  until  the  deer  were  enclosed  in  the 
narrow  end,  where  the  ground  was  soft  and 
boggy,  so  that  they  could  not  leap  out.  Then 
some  of  the  hunters  climbed  over  the  fence,  and 
speared  or  clubbed  the  poor  animals  that  were 
standing  up  to  their  knees  in  the  soft  soil, 
panting  and  terror-stricken.  In  this  manner,  in 
one  day,  the  hunters  got  eleven  head  of  deer ; 
but  Tig  thought  it  was  not  such  tine  sport  as 
stalking  a  stag  on  the  hills,  though  at  the  time 
of  the  drive,  when  they  were  heading  the  deer 
down  through  tho  woods,  it  was  exciting  work. 
Then  they  carried  home  the  deer  that  they 
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had  killed,  and  they  ail  spent  two  or  three  days 
in  feasting. 

Another  day  when  Tig  and  Gaithel  were 
in  the  woods,  they  came  to  a  deep  valley. 
*'  Beavers  Hve  here,"  said  Gaithel,  "  they  huild 
their  houses  in  the  water,  even  as  we  do." 

The  beavers'  home  was  in  a  pond.  Thej 
had  made  the  pond  by  laying  logs  across  th3 
stream  to  stop  back  the  water ;  and  there  they 
had  built  their  little  log-liuts  with  round 
tops  that  shewed  above  the  water.  Tig  saw 
where  they  had  cut  down  the  young  trees  on 
the  banks  and  gnawed  them  into  logs  with 
their  strong  teeth.  There  were  some  beavers 
out  on  the  bank;  but  they  took  fright  and 
dived  in  at  once  and  swam  to  their  houses 
under  the  water. 

The  next  day  Tig  went  home  to  his  own 
village  and  got  some  of  his  neighbours  to  help 
him  build  a  new  hut  and  bring  into  it  the 
necessary  things.  Then  he  went  again  to  the 
Lake  Village,  taking  presents  for  Eira's  father 
and  mother,  and  he  asked  Eira  to  be  his  wife. 
Then  they  were  married  according  to  the  custom 
of  her  people,  and  there  was  a  great  feast  at 
the  wedding,  and  races  and  dancing.  And 
afterwards  Tig  took  her  home  to  his  new  hut. 
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THE    1!0Y8     BOWS    AND    ARROWS 


WHEN  the  boys  went  oat  after  this 
reading,  they  got  their  bows  and 
arrows.  By  this  time  the  bows  were 
finished.  Dick  had  given  to  each  of  the  others 
two  arrows  out  of  his  set  that  came  from 
London.  These  were  well  made  with  blunt 
metal  heads  fitting  like  caps.  Besides  these, 
Joe  had  made  himself  six  arrows,  and  the  other 
two  four  each.  For  heads  they  had  nails,  filed 
down  fat  on  two  sides  to  make  them  fit  into 
the  shaft,  and  sharpened  at  the  point.  The 
great  difiiculty  had  been  to  get  straight  sticks, 
and  though  they  agreed  that  it  was  not  a  real 
hunter's  way  of  doing  it,  they  had  cut  lengths 
from  a  thin  piece  of  hard-wood  board,  with  a 
fine  saw,  and  then  trimmed  and  sandpapered 
these  to  make  them  round  and  smooth.  To 
lix  in  the  heads  they  made  a  cut,  deep  enough 
to  take  the  nail,  and  then  wrapped  it  with  fine 
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string   and  gluod  this   well    ovor.     When  thoy 
had    fixed     the     feathers,     the     arrows     were 
complete,    and    each    marked    his    own.      Dick 
had  a  V  for  his  mark,  Joe  a  cut  lietween  two 
dots,  and  ])avid  a  dot  between  two  cuts.     The 
gardener  had  made  them  a  target  out  of  bands 
Oi  straw,  and  they  had  practised  at  it  a  good 
deal.     But  on  this  day,  they  had  imide  up  their 
minds  to  try  to  shoot  something  that  might  be 
called  "  game,"  and  they  went  of!  to  the  heath. 
Each  took  a  different  way,  but  they  agreed  to 
meet  at  the  hut  afterwards,  with  whatever  they 
should  have  bagged. 

Joe  went  off  to  a  place  near  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  where  there  were  generally  rabbits 
playing  about,  and  his  plan  was  to  creep  up 
near  enough  to  get  a  shot  at  once,  if  he  could 
do  so  without  scaring  them,  but  if  not,  to  hide 
among  the  bushes  and  wait  for  them  coming 
out  of  their  burrows. 

David  crept  through  the  furze  looking  out  for 
birds.  He  saw  an  old  blackbird  hopping  about 
under  the  bushes,  and  he  shot  at  it ;  but  it  flew 
away  with  a  great  deal  of  noise,  as  if  laughing 
at  David,  who  had  to  spend  a  long  time  getting 
back  his  arrow  from  among  a  lot  of  prickly 
brambles.       There    were   numbers    of    vellow- 
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baiiiiuers  perching  iibout  on  the  I'urzc  busheb  and 
crying  out :  "  A  ve.y,  very  little  bit  of  bread  and 
no  choce-e-ose,"  and  a  pair  of  bold  little  stone- 
chats  that  kept  Hying  round  calling  **  a-tick, 
;i-tick,"  but  David  did  not  want  to  shoot  at  them. 
Then  a  family  of  green  woodjx  ckers,  father  and 
mother  and  four  young  ones,  came  Hying  across 
from  the  woods ;  and  David  was  so  keen  on 
watching  them  that  he  forgot  he  was  a  hunter ; 
so  when  begot  to  the  hut  he  was  empty-handed. 
He  was  the  first  in,  but  after  a  while  Joe  came, 
and  he  also  had  got  nothing. 

"I  nearly  shot  a  starling."  he  said;  "there 
was  a  flock  of  them  running  about  on  the  grass, 
and  I  shot  right  into  the  middle  of  them.  I 
wish  I  bad  got  one,  for  it  says  in  that  book  of 
mine  that  a  starling  is  the  best  bird  to  get 
when  you  are  learning  to  stufT,  as  it  is  easy  to 
skin— I  say,  it  would  be  fun  to  shoot  a  rai3bit 
and  skin  it,  and  try  to  cure  the  skin  ! " 

Just  then  Dick  came  in.  He  had  his  pockets 
stuffed  out,  and  the  others  wanted  to  know  what 
he  had  got.  He  said  they  were  to  make  a  lire 
and  then  he  would  shew  them  ;  so  they  went 
out  and  collected  sticks  and  made  a  fire  in  the 
fireplace  outside  the  but.  Then  Dick  brought 
out  of  bis  packet  six  potatoes,  and  said  that  w 
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all  his  game.  "  I  never  saw  anything  to  shoot 
at,"  Jie  said,  "  but  the  men  in  a  field  over  there 
are  taking  up  potatoes  and  they  gave  me  these 
for  twopence,  and  would  have  let  me  have  more 
if  I  could  have  stowed  them  away.  I  thought 
we  could  roast  them  in  the  ashes." 

But  Dick  had  something  else  to  show.  He 
had  found  some  pieces  of  wool,  torn  off  sheep's 
fleeces,  hanging  to  the  thorn  bushes  on  the 
heath,  and  had  gathered  them  all  up. 

"  To-morrow  I  shall  go  and  try  to  get  some 
more,"  he  said,  "  and  when  I  have  got  enough, 
I  shall  make  a  spindle,  if  I  can  find  out  exactly 
what  it  ought  to  be  like,  and  see  if  I  can  spin 
some  thread:  and  if  I  can  spin  the  thread,  I 
shall  rig  up  a  loom  and  have  a  try  at  weaving 
a  piece  of  cloth.  There  isn't  much  chance  of 
being  able  to  do  it  right,  of  course,  but  it  is 
good  fun  trying." 
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ONE  day  when  Tig  was  sitting  at  the 
door  of  his  hut  trimming  sticks  for 
arrows,  he  heard  the  dogs  barking,  so 
he  went  tc  the  gate  and  looked  out.  He  saw 
three  men  coming  up  the  hill,  and  when  they 
came  nearer  he  saw  that  they  were  some  of 
the  Lake  Village  people,  friends  of  his.  He 
went  out  to  meet  them,  and  brought  them 
into  the  village  and  took  them  to  his  father's 
hut,  because  they  said  they  had  brought  an 
important  message. 

I3ut  first,  Gofa  and  some  of  the  other  women 
brought  food  and  set  it  before  the  visitors,  and 
they  ate  and  drank.  Then  when  Garflf  had  called 
together  the  elder  men  of  the  village,  he  asked 
Ijhe  leader  of  the  party  to  give  his  message. 

Then  the  man,  whose  name  was  Dileas  .tood 
up  and  said  : 

"  For  many  months  past,  oh  Chief,  our  folk 
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have  been  sorely  molested  by  the  people  that 
dwell  to  the  southward  of  our  borders,  across 
the  waters  of  the  big  river.  Their  men  have 
trespassed  upon  our  hunting-grounds,  and  when 
we  have  resisted  them,  they  have  fought,  and 
several  of  our  men  have  been  slain.  And  now 
of  late  they  have  taken  to  hunting  openly  upon 
our  side  of  the  water,  coming  up  the  river  in 
their  canoes,  in  bands,  and  daring  us  to  drive 
them  back. 

"Yet  have  we  worse  than  this  to  tell.  For 
nine  days  ago,  a  party  of  their  men  attacked  our 
cowherds,  who  were  tending  the  cattle  on  the 
hillside  ;  and  they  drove  off  the  cattle  and  slew 
one  of  the  cowherds  that  was  an  old  man,  and 
carried  off  two  young  men  to  their  village.  But 
a  young  man  who  escaped,  being  a  swift  runner, 
fled  home  and  brought  us  these  tidings.  And 
on  the  next  day,  our  Chief  sent  me  and  these 
two,  my  companions,  to  the  people  across  the 
big  river,  to  make  complaint  of  the  matter. 
And  we  saw  their  Chief,  sitting  with  the  old 
men  of  their  tribe ;  and  we  spoke  civilly  to 
them,  saying  that  doubtless  the  wrong  was  done 
by  some  of  their  young  men  that  were  head- 
strong and  perhaps  ignorant;  and  that  if  they 
would  restore  our  cattle  and  release  our  brothers 
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and  make  payment  for  the  death  of  the  other, 
and  would  swear  by  their  gods  to  trouble  us  no 
more,  then  would  W3  not  seek  vengeance  for 
blood,  but  would  be  at  peace  with  them  and 
keep  faith. 

"  But  they  gave  us  only  harsh  words,  saying 
that  our  cowherds  had  fallen  first  upon  their 
men,  who  were  but  seeking  for  some  of  their 
beasts  +ihat  had  strayed  ;  that  as  for  the  cattle, 
they  had  taken  them  in  fair  fight  and  should 
keep  them ;  and  our  brothers  they  should  keep 
also,  to  be  slaves  to  them.  And  their  Chief 
boasted  and  said  that  his  people  are  called  the 
Warriors,  and  that  warriors  they  be ;  that  they 
are  mightier  than  we,  and  are  able  to  drive  us 
into  the  hills  and  take  away  all  our  cattle,  and 
take  also  our  women  and  our  young  men  to  be 
their  slaves.  And  their  Chief  shewed  us  his 
axe  —  the  like  of  which  we  have  never  seen, 
for  it  was  yellow  and  shining  and  of  very  great 
sharpness  ;  and  he  said  that  with  this  axe  he 
hath  slain  above  threescore  men.  Then  he 
sent  us  away,  and  we  departed  and  came  to  our 
own  village  again,  and  brought  these  woeful 
tidings  to  our  people. 

"  And  yet  worse  remains  still  to  be  told. 
For  we  have  deemed   it  prudent   to  send  out 
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spies  to  watch  their  vilhigo  ;  and  our  spies  have 
brought  us  word  that  the  Warriors  are  going 
about  their  streets  painted  and  arrayed  for 
battle,  and  that  the  Medicine  Men  are  making 
daily  sacriiices  to  their  gods,  that  their  people 
may  prosper  in  battle ;  and  by  these  things  we 
are  assured  that  they  will  soon  make  war  on  us. 

"And  now,  0  Chief,  we  are  come  to  seek 
help  from  you  and  from  your  people ;  and  we 
pray  you  to  aid  us  to  fight  against  the  Warriors 
and  drive  them  back  across  the  water,  lest  they, 
having  conquered  us  and  burned  our  village, 
fall  next  upon  your  people  and  do  the  like  to 
you." 

Then  Garfl  looked  round  upon  the  elder  men 

and  said  : 

"  Shall  we  not  do  amiss  if  we  withhold  help 
from  these  our  friends  in  their  need  ?  Let  us 
join  our  arms  to  theirs,  and  fight  side  by  side 
with  them  against  the  men  who  are  their 
enemies  and  ours." 
And  the  men  all  said,  "  Yes,  we  will  fight." 
Then  Garff  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Lake  Men  that  they  should  return  at  once  to 
their  village,  and  set  spies  to  watch  the  fords  of 
the  river  and  the  village  of  the  Warriors ;  and  if 
an  army  should   be  seen  to  leave  the  village, 
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then  the  Lake  People  were  to  light  three  beacon 
fires  upon  the  top  of  the  hill  above  their  village, 
and  he  and  his  men  would  come  to  their  aid. 

And  Garff  sent  Tig,  with  seven  young  men, 
to  make  a  camp  on  the  hills  within  sight  of  the 
Lake  People's  hill,  that  they  might  watch  by 
day  and  night  for  the  signal.  Then  the  three 
Lake  Men  departed  and  went  back  to  their 
village. 

So  Tig  and  his  companions  packed  their 
stores  and  took  their  arms,  their  best  bows  and 
all  their  war-arrows  and  their  shields  of  wicker- 
work  covered  with  hide  ;  and  pitched  their  camp 
up  in  the  hills.  They  watched  the  hill,  day  and 
night,  for  the  alarm-fire ;  and  meantime,  they 
prepared  themselves  for  battle,  dyeing  and 
painting  their  bodies  with  red  paint  and  blue 
paint ;  also  they  exercised  themselves  in  war- 
games  and  dances. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the 
men  on  the  look-out  saw  three  columns  of  smoke 
rising  from  the  top  of  the  hill  far  off.  So  Tic;- 
sent  two  of  the  young  men,  who  were  swift 
runners,  to  carry  the  news  to  Garff,  and  he 
sent  Eira,  and  the  other  women  who  had  been 
wii'  them,  home  also  ;  and  he  and  his  five 
companions  set  off  to  go  to  the  Lake  Village. 
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THE    BATTLE   IN    THE    WOOD 


WHEN  Garff  and  his  men  reached  the 
Lake  Village,  they  found  the  people 
armed  and  ready.  The  Chief  of  the 
Lake  People,  whose  name  was  Bran,  came  out 
to  meet  Garfi,  and  he  called  him  and  some  of 
his  men  into  the  council  that  they  might  make 
a  plan  of  war.  And  he  told  Garff  that  his  spies 
had  seen  the  army  of  the  Warriors  muster  at 
daybreak  on  the  river  bank.  They  had  crossed 
in  canoes,  and  had  built  a  stockade  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  and  dragged  the  canoes  ashore. 
They  had  been  seen  fixing  long  poles  to  the 
canoes,  which 'were  light  ones  made  of  wicker 
and  hide ;  and  it  was  thought  that  they  meant 
to  carry  some  of  the  canoes  over  the  hills  to 
the  lake,  so  that  some  of  their  men  might 
attack  the  island  from  the  canoes,  while  another 
band  should  try  to  force  the  gangway. 
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Then  one  of  the  old  men  stood  up  and 
said  : 

"  Surely  this  will  be  their  pL^n  !  But  how 
can  we  meet  them  better  than  here  on  our 
island,  where  the  water  and  our  good  wall  are 
our  defence.  Our  fathers  met  their  foes  thus 
and  beat  them  back.  What  is  this  talk  that  I 
hear,  of  going  forth  to  battle  in  the  woods  ?  If 
we  leave  our  defences  we  are  lost." 

Then  Bran  said  that  it  was  the  wish  of  some 
of  the  younger  men  to  march  out  and  try  to 
take  their  enemies  by  surprise  in  the  woods, 
and  that  he  himself  was  in  favour  of  this  plan. 

"  Surely,"  said  Garff,  "  that  is  the  right  plan. 
If  you  had  meant  to  stay  at  home  and  fight 
behind  walls,  you  had  not  needed  help  from  us  : 
and  we,  too,  might  have  taken  our  folk  and  our 
cattle  and  shut  ourselves  up  in  our  hill-fort. 
No,  leave  some  of  your  older  men  that  can  yet 
bear  arms,  to  stay  by  the  village  and  defend  it  if 
need  be.  But  let  the  rest  of  us  go  out  and  fall 
unon  these  Warriors  suddenly  in  the  woods ; 
and  let  some  of  the  young  men  go  and  watch 
the  fords,  to  see  that  none  of  the  enemy  cross 
the  river  elsewhere  and  take  us  in  the  rear ;  and 
let  us  start  without  delay." 

So  they  marched  at  once ;  and  since  Bran  wap 
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an  old  man  and  less  skilled  in  warfare  than 
GarfE,  he  gave  the  command  of  all  the  men  to 
him,  and  he  himself  marched  behind. 

When  they  had  gone  some  distance  through 
the  forest,  and  had  come  to  an  open  place  upon 
the  hillside,  Garff  made  the  men  halt  and  hide 
themselves  in  the  thickets  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood ;  and  he  sent  Tig  with  two  others  to  spy 
for  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Tig  and  his 
companions  crept  away  through  the  bushes  and 
were  gone  for  some  time.  At  length  they  came 
back  swiftly  and  cautiously,  with  news  that 
they  had  seen  a  large  band  of  the  enemy  in 
the  wood  below,  all  fully  armed  with  bows  and 
slings,  and  spears  and  axes  and  clubs,  and  carry- 
ing four  canoes  in  their  rear.  So  Garff  set  all 
his  men  in  battle-line,  and  bade  them  lie  still 
until  the  enemy  should  be  well  out  into  the 
open  ground.  Then,  at  the  signal,  they  were 
to  leap  up  suddenly  and  shoot  a  flight  of  arrows 
and  rush  upon  the  Warriors,  everyone  marking 
hio  man. 

Presently  they  heard  voices  and  saw  the 
figures  of  the  leaders  appear  among  the  trees. 
The  Warriors  were  sure  of  victory  and  they 
had  no  thought  of  the  Lake  Men  coming  out  to 
meet  them ;   bo  they  were  marching  carelessly 
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along,  thinking  more  of  getting  their  canoes  up 
the  hill  than  of  preparing  to  light.  They 
streamed  out  into  the  open,  led  by  their  Chief 
who  was  carrying  his  axe  on  his  shoulder.  Garff 
waited  till  the  band  were  well  away  from  the 
shelter  of  the  trees,  and  then  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  with  a  great  shout.  At  once  his  men 
leaped  up,  and  sent  a  deadly  shower  of  arrows 
at  the  enemy  ;  and  every  man,  as  soon  as  he 
had  shot,  fitted  another  arrow  and  shot  again. 
Many  of  the  Warriors  fell  and  many  were 
wounded,  and  they  were  thrown  into  great 
confusion.  But  their  Chief  rushed  down  their 
ranks  shouting  to  them  not  to  give  way,  but  to 
take  their  shields  and  advance.  Then  to  gain 
time  and  save  his  broken  line,  he  dashed  forward 
alone,  holding  up  his  arm.  Garff  signed  to  his 
men  to  cease  shooting,  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Warriors  came  on  shouting  : 

"  Let  one  of  you  fight  with  me  !  If  there  be 
a  man  among  you,  let  him  come  forth  and  fight 
with  me !  " 

Then  Garff  strode  out  from  among  his  men 
and  went  forward  to  meet  the  Chief,  who  stood 
brandishing  his  axe,  which  glittered  as  he 
waved  it  in  the  sunlight.  And  the  Chief  cried 
out : 
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"  Ho !  Ho  !  This  is  my  axe  !  Skull-pecker 
is  his  name,  for  he  has  pecked  open  many  a 
skull — aye,  and  split  them  in  twain  and  eaten 
up  the  brains.     Come  on,  come  on !     He  will 
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split  thy  skull  even  as  the  others,  and  slice  thy 
flesh  and  chop  up  thy  bones.  Come  on,  come 
on!" 

But  when  the  Chief  saw  Garff  coming  out  to 
meet  him,  he  stopped  his  boasting,  for  he  saw 
that  he  had  met  as  tough  a  fighter  as  himself. 

Each  man  had  thrown  down  his  shield  and 
each  grasped  his  axe  with  both  hands.  Garfi's 
axe  was  a  battle-axe  of  stone,  heavy  and  strong, 
but  not  so  keen  as  the  bronze  axe  of  his  enemy 
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and  not  so  deadly,  unless  he  could  get  in  a 
sweeping  blow.  The  Chief  of  the  Warriors  was 
taller  than  Garff,  but  not  stronger,  iihough  Garff 
had  the  longer  arms  and  was  the  more  active  of 
the  two ;  also  the  Chief  had  been  wounded  in 
the  thigh  by  an  arrow,  and  though  he  had  tug- 
ged it  out,  he  could  not  stop  the  How  of  blood. 
For  a  few  seconds  they  faced  one  another 
without  moving,  and  then  the  Chief  made  a 
sudden  leap  forward  and  aimed  a  tremendous 
blow  at  Garfi's  head.  Garff  leaped  back  to 
avoid  the  blow,  and  then  rushed  in  and  aimed 
a  return  stroke  as  his  enemy's  axe  swung  round, 
and  the  Chief  leaped  back.  So  they  went  on, 
striking  and  avoiding  warily,  until  Garff  began 
to  give  way,  leaping  backward  at  each  attack 
and  not  striking  again  in  return,  for  he  saw  that 
his  enemy  was  spending  his  strength,  and  he 
meant  to  save  his  own.  Never  for  a  second  did 
Garff  cease  to  fix  his  eyes  on  his  enemy's  eyes, 
and  the  two  faced  each  other  savagely.  Then 
the  Chief  rushed  at  GarflE  again  in  a  fury,  and 
struck  with  all  his  might.  Garff  avoided  again, 
and  jabbed  upward  with  his  axe-head  to  parry 
the  blow,  but  he  was  not  quick  enough,  and  got 
a  deep  cut  in  the  arm,  Thtu  the  Chief  pressed 
hard  upon  him,  thinking  to  end  him  with  one 
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blow ;  but  GarfE  parried  tLe  stroke,  and  gave 
a  mighty  spring  ;  and  before  his  enemy  could 
recover,  dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  right  shoulder, 
80  that  he  dropf^d  his  axe  and  fell  prone. 
Then  Garil  picked  up  the  bronze  axe  of  the 
Chief,  and  drove  it  deep  into  his  skull;  then 
waved  his  own  axe  over  his  head  and  gave 
a  great  shout. 

When  the  Warriors  saw  their  leader  fall,  they 
uttered  loud  cries,  and  some  of  them  rushed 
forward  with  spears  and  axes.  But  Tig  leaped 
out,  and  GarfE's  men  and  the  Lake  Men  with 
him,  and  Garff  waved  the  dripping  axe,  and 
they  rushed  upon  the  band  and  put  them  to 
flight  and  chased  them  through  the  woods, 
every  one  marking  his  man.  And  they  killed 
many  of  them  there,  and  many  by  the  riverside, 
and  only  those  escaped  who  flung  themselves 
into  the  river  and  swam  across. 

Then  Garff  and  Bran  called  their  men 
together,  and  they  found  that  only  five  had 
been  killed  in  the  fight,  and  seven  wounded. 
And  they  sought  out  the  bodies  of  their  enemies 
that  were  fallen,  and  took  their  weapons  and 
their  necklaces,  and  cut  of!  their  heads;  and 
Garfl  out  off  the  head  of  the  Chief,  and  took  his 
necklace  of  amber  and  his  famous  bronze  axe. 
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Skull-pecker ;  and  so  they  all  marched  back  in 
triumph,  carrying  their  spoils  and  the  heads  of 
their  enemies,  to  their  own  villages. 


CHAPTEE  XXVI 


I 


HOW  THE  STOBY  CAME  TO  AN  END 

AM  afraid,"  said  Uncle  John,  when  the 
chapter  was  finished,  "  that  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  have  any  more  reading  these 
holidays;    for   to-morrow   and   the   next  day  I 
shall  be  away  from  home.      There  is  one  day 
left  after  that,  as  you  know,  but  instead  of  the 
story  I  have  planned   an  outing  for  us,  which 
I  have  been  trying  to  arrange    ever  since  we 
read  about  the  burial  of   the  Old  Chief.      My 
plan   is   this.      Up  on   the   moor,   beyond   the 
place  where  we  found  the  pit-dwellings,   there 
IS  a  barrow,  as  it  is  called,  the  burial  mound 
of   one  of  the  old  chiefs  of  the  time  that  we 
have  been  reading  about.      The  owner  of   the 
land,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  intends  to  open 
the  barrow ;  the  work  is  to  be  begun  to-morrow, 
and  he  has  invited  us  to  go  and  see  what  there 
is  to  be  seen." 

So  on  the  next  day  they   all   set  off  to  the 
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moor  with  a  big  hamper  of  provisions  and  a 
tea-kettle,  and  a  spade  each.  They  found  that 
the  squire's  men  were  already  at  work  with 
picks  and  shovels,  and  had  made  a  deep  cutting 
in  the  side  of  the  barrow.  At  first  they  had 
dug  through  a  quantity  of  the  heathery  soil  and 
gravel,  but  after  a  while  they  came  to  large 
stones ;  and  digging  these  out  and  carrying 
them  back  out  of  the  way  was  very  hard  work. 

Uncle  John  rolled  one  aside  and  said  to  the 
boys : 

*'  Can  any  of  you  find  me  another  stone  like 
this  one  anywhere  on  the  moor  round  about  ?  " 

They  looked  at  the  stone,  which  was  a  smooth 
rounded  boulder,  and  then  searched  the  ground 
round  about.  But  the  only  stones  that  were 
there  were  small  and  rough.  "  This  one  came 
from  the  bed  of  the  stream  down  below  there," 
said  Uncle  John,  "don't  you  see  it  is  water- 
worn.  The  men  who  built  this  barrow  carried 
that  stone  and  these  others  like  it  all  the  way 
up  here  on  their  shoulders." 

After  they  had  had  lunch,  the  work  was  begun 
again,  the  men  pulling  out  the  big  stones  one 
after  another.  At  last  they  came  to  where 
several  large  flat  stones  were  set  on  edge,  leaning 
one  against  another.     These  were  pulled  away, 
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and  thou  there  was  discovered  a  little  chamber 
right  in  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  walled  in  with 
flat  atones;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  little 
chamber,  a  large  urn  of  baked  earthenware. 
Before  anything  was  moved,  Uncle  John  brought 
the  boys  to  look,  and  showed  them  how  the  floor 
of  the  little  chamber  had  been  strewn  with  fine 
white  sand  upon  which  the  urn  was  set.  Beside 
it  were  three  smaller  vessels  all  empty,  and 
lying  beside  them  were  two  flint  arrow-heads,  a 
small  stone  axe,  and  a  hammer  made  out  of  the 
thick  end  of  a  red-deer's  antler  bored  with  a 
hole  for  a  handle.  Uncle  John  lifted  the  urn 
carefully  out  and  they  all  looked  inside  it.  It 
was  full  of  dust  and  ashes,  and  some  bits  of 
charred  bone,  and  some  chips  and  splinters  of 
flint  that  had  also  been  burned.  These  relics 
were  all  gathered  carefully  together  to  be  taken 
to  the  squire's  house,  and  the  workmen  began 
to  put  away  their  tools. 

As  Uncle  John  and  the  boys  walked  home, 
Dick  asked:  "Did  those  people  burn  everyone 
who  died?" 

"  Perhaps  not  everyone,  but  they  did  it  very 
often." 

"  Why  did  they  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  hard  question  for  me  to  answer— 
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it  was  part  of  their  religion,  I  suppose  ;  anyway 
perhaps  they  thought  it  the  safest  thing  to  do." 
"  Did  they  always  kill  a  man's  dog,  too?  " 
"That   I   don't   know.      In   many    cases  no 
doubt  they  did,  because  dogs'  bones  have  been 
found  in  the  barrows  ;  sometimes  horses'  bones 
have    been    found    too,   showing    that    people 
thought  their  horses  could  follow  them  to  the 
spirit-world,  and  sometimes,  it  is  thought,  that 
a  man's  slaves  and  even  his  wife  were  taken  to 
the  grave  and  killed,  so  that  their  spirits  might 
attend  his  after  death." 

"  Is  there  any  more  about  Tig  in  the  book  ?  " 

Joe  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  there  is  more — he  lived  to  be 
a  very  old  man  and  became  Chief  in  his  time, 
and  to  him  Garff  bequeathed  the  wonderful 
bronze  axe.  Skull-pecker.  He  had  much  fighting 
to  do ;  but  he  beat  back  his  enemies  and  kept 
his  people's  hunting  grounds  and  their  cattle 
safe,  as  long  as  he  lived." 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the 
holidays.  Uncle  John  took  the  boys  into  his 
study  and  opened  the  drawer  in  the  cabinet 
where  his  arrow-heads  were. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "I  want  each  of  you  to 
choose  a  flint  out  of   this  lot,  and  keep  it  as  a 
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reminder  of  what  we  have  been  reading  about. 
Each  one  can  have  his  pick  in  turn — Dick  first, 
because  he  was  here  first,  and  Joe  next  and 
then  David,  as  that  is  the  order  in  which  we  met 
one  ajiother.'*  There  were  plenty  to  choose 
from,  and  they  each  chose  one  of  the  barbed 
war-arrows.     Then  Uncle  John  said : 

"  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  know  an  old 
gentleman  who  had  a   fiint  arrow-head  and   I 


used  to  wish  he 
me.  But  no — 
store  by  it  and 
watch-chain, 
charm.  He 
bolt,  because  he 
been  made  u,ud 
the  fairies ;  and 
would  bring  him 


Mounted 
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would  give  it  to 
he  set  great 
wore  it  on  his 
mounted  as  a 
called  it  a  fairy- 
said  that  it  had 
shot  away  by 
he  thought  it 
good  luck  all  his 


life.  I  hope  you  are  all  pleased  with  your 
flints;  and  though,  perhaps,  they  can't  bring 
you  any  good  luck,  at  any  rate  you  have  learned 
something  about  them,  and  about  the  people 
who  made  and  used  them  long  ago,  in  this 
same  country  in  which  we  live  and  now  call 
Ensland." 
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